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SUMMARY 


First  aim  of  thu  studj  covered  in  this  report  was  to  establish  standards 
of  performance  for  tank  truck  salesmen  of  petroleum  products  for  local 
cooperatives  affiliated  with  Consumers  Cooperative  Association.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  --  a  regional  agricultural  cooperative  which  manufactures  and 
then  wholesales  petroleum  products  'and  other  supplies  to  these  locals 
in  the  Midwest. 

In  addition,  during  the  study,  information  was  collected  as^  a  "basis  for 
suggestions  to  help  salesmen  reach  such  standards  and  on  what  causes 
vai'-iations  in  delivery  operations,  efficiency  and  costs. 

Personal  interviews  with  managers  and  many  of  the  128  salesmen,  of  57  o^" 
the  more  successful  cooperatives  in  six  States  were  held  and  data 
obtained  on  their  operations  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1950.- 

From  this  information    the  recommended  standards  of  performance  set  out 
in  the  table  immediately  following  this  summary,  were  worked  out.  If 
most  of  the  salesmen  now  below  those  standards  are  able  to  come  up  to 
these  proposed  perf ormtuices    they  perhaps  can  increase  the  volume  of  the 
cooperatives  by  a  third  to  a  half.    In  general,  a  salesman  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  areas  of  CCA's  territory  should  deliver  about  400,000 
gallons  of  refined  fuels  annually.    Total  delivery  costs  should  average 
about  1:.2  cents  per  gallon  of  the  fuel  delivered.  .,  .  , 

Salesmen  can  Increase  their  volume  by  handling  other  products  such  as 
tires,  battorios,  InsocticideB,  and  paint,  by  serving  city  fuel  oil 
patrons  and  service  stations,  and  by  working  hard  at  getting  new  farm 
patrons.  Type  of  farming,  number  and  kinds  of  equipment  using  petro- 
leum, and  nature  of  competition  in  the  area  served  affect  each  sales- 
man's potential. 

This  report  suggests  careful  planning  of  deliveries  to  keep  miles 
traveled  at  a  minimum  and  to  cut  costs,  replacing  tank  trucks  when  they 
wear  out  with  larger  volume  tanks ^  and  encouraging  farmers  to  have  more 
storage .    The  study  found  that  intensive  training  programs  are  needed 
to  help  salesmen  improve  their  operations.    Sales  contests  and  awards 
should  help  raise  their  performance. 

Some  cooperatives  need  much  better  records  of  the  operations  of  the 
salesmen  and  the  truck.    So  this  report  also  includes  some  suggested 
accounting  forms  that  may  help  Improve  oper  at 1 ons • 

A  summary  of _the  flndlnf^^s  on  voluine  of _ product s^deMyered  and  miles 
traveled  b;;L_s^alesmen  : 

1.  Q,ue.ntiiy  handled  par  salesman  has  incroasod  greatly  in  rocent  years 
as  farm  consumption  .and  storage  facilities  of  petroleum  products  has  in- 
creased.   Half  of  the  92  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  or  general  farming  part 
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of  CCA' 8  territory  delivered  more  than  300,000  gallons  of  liquid  fuels 
a  year.    Half  the  36  salesmen  in  the  Western  or  wheat  area  sold  more  than 
313,000  gallons  a  year.    One- fourth  exceeded  385;, 000  gallons  in  the 
Eastern  and  378,000  gallons  in  the  Western  area.    There  was  a  wide  range 
in  the  number  of  gallons  delivered  by  salesmen      from  6l,QhO  to  828,086 
gallons.    With  the  extremes  eliminated,  the  range  was  from  150,000  to 
600_,000  gallons  per  man. 

2.  Volumes  of  the  Western  salesmen  were  more  seasonable  due  to  the  type 
of  farming  and  smaller  use  of  fuel  oil  for  heating  purposes.    The  per- 
centage delivered  per  month  ranged  from  a  low  of  7.1  to  a  high  of  10 
percent  in  the  East  and  from  4.7  to  15.3  percent  in  the  West. 

3.  Farm  deliveries  represented  from  8l  to  84  percent  of  the  total  in 
the  two  areas.    About  one-fourth  of  each  group  of  salesmen  delivered  more 
than  320,000  gallons  of  fuel  to  farmers.    Deliveries  to  nonf armors 
(mostly  city  fuel  oil  patrons,  churches  and  schools)  were  larger  in  the 
Eastern  area.    Those  salesmen  with  service  station  business  had  consid- 
erably larger  gasoline  volumes,  especially  in  the  Eastern  area. 

4.  Gasoline  volume  per  salesman  averaged  237,000  gallons,  or  7^  percent 
of  total  deliveries  in  the  Western  area  compared  with  190,000  gallons,  or 
59  percent  of  the  total  in  the  East.    Tractor  and  diesel  fuel,  consti- 
tuted only  3.7  and  6.2  percent  in  the  respective  areas.    Heating  fuels, 
consisting  of  kerosene  and  distillate  fuel  oil,  averaged  119,000  gallons 
(34  percent  of  the  total)  per  salesman  in  the  Eastern  area,,  and  about 
64,000  gallons  (15  percent)  in  the  Western  area. 

5.  The  median  volume  --  that  is  the  mid-point  of  what  the  salesmen 
sold  when  arranged  from  highest  to  lowest  volume       of  lubricating  oil 
delivered  per  salesman  was  2,400  gallons  in  the  Eastern  area  which  was 
equivalent  to  1.3  percent  of  their  motor  fuel  volume.    One-fourth  each 
exceeded  3,500  gallons  and  a  ratio  of  1.6  gallons  per  100  gallons  of 
motor  fuel. 

In  the  Western  area,  the  median  was  3,900  gallons  and  1.4  gallons 
per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel.    One-fourth  each  exceeded  6,000  gallons 
and  a  ratio  of  I.7  to  100.    The  monthly  volume  from  March  through 
September  was  much  larger  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  area,  and 
the  peak  volume  came  later  in  the  spring  in  the  Western  area. 

7.      Deliveries  of  grease  were  similar  to  those  of  motor  oil.    The  median 
volume  delivered  per  salesman  in  the  Eastern  area  wa.s  2,625  pounds  which 
was  equivalent  to  1.3  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel,  and  1.1 
pounds  per  gallon  of  lube  oil.    One -fourth  each  exceeded  3,950  pounds 
annually;  a  grease-motor  fuel  ratio  of  1.8  to  100;  and  a  grease-lube  oil 
ratio  of  1.25  to  1. 

Median  volumes  for  the  Western  salesmen  were  a  little  over  4,000 
pounds  annually;  1.3  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel;  and  1.0  pound 
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per  gallon  of  lube  oil.    One.Tf9wrfl^ii(,.of  the  men  exceeded  6^,000  pounds; 

I.  3  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  ;9^otori,f  uel;  and  1.5  pounds  per  gallon  of 

lube      oil.  ;  : 

8.  Few.  salesmen  sold  or  delivered  tires,  batteries,  acceeeories,  and 
other  supplies  along  with  petroleum,  products  or  kept  separate  records 
on  such  sales.    They  didn't  like  handling  these  items  because  of  the 
time  required  and  the  fact  that  many  farmers  were  not  at  home  when  they 
called.    Some  salesmen,  however,  sold  certain  seasonal  items  such  as 
fly  spray,  antifreeze,  and  related  merchandise  during  slack  seasons  of 
motor  fuel  use . 

9.  Salesmen  reporting  had  an  average  of  l85  farm  patrons  and  from  ko 
to  6o  nonfarm  patrons,  most  of  them  city  fuel  oil  users ;  in  both  areas. 
Thirty-seven  men  delivered  fuels  to  service  stations.    Most  serviced 
churches  and  schools,  but  not  many  reported  supplying  highway  depart- 
ments, construction  companies,  and  other  commercial  or  Governmental 
firms . 

10.  Few  salesmen  were  keeping  a  record  of  miles  driven  but  a  number  were 
able  to  make  usable  estimates.    They  drove  from  10,000  to  31,500  miles 
during  1950  with  the  median  l6,000  miles  and  the  average  nearly  17,000 
miles , 

II,  Records  on  63  salesmen  showed  that  they  delivered  an  average  of 
19.2  gallons  of  petroleum  products  per  mile  driven  in  19^+9-50,  exclusive 
of  volume  delivered  to  service  stations.    The  range  was  from  8.8  to  38,3 
gallons  per  mile.    One-fourth  of  the  salesmen  exceeded  23.2  gallons  per 
mile.    Those  with  the  highest  "gallons  per  mile"  generally  attained  this 
by  both  a  larger  annual  volume  and  a  lower  annual  mileage.    The  high  13 
men,  or  25  percent,  on  which  data  were  available,  delivered  an  average 
of  435^620  gallons  (exclusive  of  station  volume)  on  15,900  miles,  or 
27.^  gallons  per  mile.    The  low  25  percent  delivered  an  average  238,250 
gallons  on  18,100  miles,  or  only  13.2  gallons  per  mile. 

Following  w'ere  the  principal  findin^-is  on  the  delivery  costs  of  the  asso- 
c  i  at  i on£  and  sale  smen : 

1.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  were  employed 
on  a  commission  basis  and  the  other  ih  percent  were  on  a  salary  basis. 

In  the  Western  area  only  l3  percent  were  on  commissions  and  82  percent 
were  on  salaries.    All  commission  men  except  3  owned  their  trucks. 
Cooperatives  owned  all  truck  tanks  and  practically  all  pumps  and  meters. 

2.  The  most  common  rates  of  commission  paid  on  deliveries  to  farms  in 
19^9-50  were  2  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  and  kerosene;  1,5  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  other  motor  and  heating  fuels;  5  cents  a  gallon  or  10  percent  of 
sales  on  lube  oil;  1  cent  a  pound  or  10  percent  on  grease;  and  10  percent 
on  other  supplies.    Lower  rates  prevailed  for  deliveries  to  local  sta- 
tions and  those  in  other  towns. 
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3.  Gross  commissions  of  30  salesmen  averaged  about  $4,900  a  man  or  iMl 
cents  a  gallon  of  product  delivered.  Other  delivery  costs  of  the  cooper- 
atives brought  the  total  to  a  little  more  than  ^^,100  a  salesman^  or  l.hd 
cents  a  gallon  and  31.8  cents  per  mile  driven.  Net  commissions  earned  by 
the  salesmen  after  deducting  their  truck  and  other  expenses  averaged 
about  $3,550  a  man,  or  1.01  cents  per  gallon  delivered. 

h.      Total  delivery  costs  where  salesmen  were  employed  on  a  salary  basis 
in  19^9-50  averaged  about  $U,l+00  a  salesman,  or  1.21  cents  a  gallon  and 
28.6  cents  a  mile  driven.    The  average  salary  received  was  $2,700  a  sales- 
man on  15  reporting  complete  delivery  costs.    This  was  eq.ulvalent  to  0.7^ 
of  a  cent  a  gallon  of  product  delivered.    Truck  operating  expenses  of 
this  group  averaged  $1,400  per  truck,  or  0.39  of  a  cent  a  gallon.  Other 
delivery  costs  averaged  $291  per  salesman,  or  0.03  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

5.      Itemized  expenses  of  32  tank  trucks  (owned  by  the  cooperatives  or 
their  salesmen)  showed  average  operating  expenses  of  approximately  $1,250. 
This  was  equivalent  to  7-78  cents  a  mile,  of  which  5-^5  cents  were  cash 
expenses  and  2.33  cents  were  depreciation  costs. 

The  principal  factors  on  type  of  area  association  served  and  egLuljpment 
used . whi^^L- in£lM?lc§d_yi^^  atl pn§._in  de H very  oper at i ons..  and  _ co.3 ts.  were 
a_8  follows : 

1.  Motor  fuel  consumption  Is  more  seasonable  in  the  Western  wheat  farm- 
ing area  than  in  the  Eastern  general  farming  area,  and  there  is  not  as 
large  an  urban  potential  for  fuel  oil  in  the  Western  area.    The  topography 
and  road  systems  in  any  area  affect  the  size  of  delivery  equipment  which 
can  be  used. 

2.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  and  farm  homes  determines  the  potential 
volume  in  a  territory.    The  total  number  of  tractors,  autos,,  and  trucks 
Increased  22.5  percent  in  the  six  States  In  which  those  cooperatives 
studied  were  located.    The  Eastern  area  had  about  60  percent  more  motor 
vehicles  per  square  mile  than  the  Western  area,  and  approximately  twice 
as  many  farmers  per  square  mile.    The  amount  and  degree  of  competition 
varied  considerably  among  the  salesmen's  territories  and  influenced  the 
proportion  of  the  potential  cooperative  salesmen  could  obtain. 

3.  Tank  truck  salesmen  emplo;yed  in  the  older    successful  cooperatives 
with  a  record  of  cash  patronage  refunds  have  larger  volumes  than  those 
in  the  newer  associations.    Operating  policies  of  the  cooperatives  on 
loaning  farm  storage,  giving  volume  or  quantity  discounts,  handling  non- 
farm  or  city  fuel  oil  and  station  business,  extending  credit,  and  assist- 
ing managers  and  directors  all  Influence  the  volume  a  salesman  may  obtain. 

h  .      More  than  three -fourths  of  the  trucks  used  by  the  salesmen  had  a 
capacity  of  1^  tons.    One-half  were  less  than  3  years  old,  and  one-half 
were  owned  by  the  salesmen. 
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5.  Cooperatives  have  been  obtaining  larger  truck  tanks  in  recent  years. 
In  1950^  one-half  were  8OO  gallons  or  more  in  size.    This  had  helped  in 
delivering  larger  volumes  and  in  reducing  the  number  of  trips  back  to  the 
bulk  plant  to  refill.    About  one-third  of  the  salesmen  preferred  1,000- 
gallon  tanks  when  their  present  ones  had  to  be  replaced.    All  tank  trucks 
were  equipped  with  mechanical  unloading  equipment  which  has  greatly- 
speeded  up  deliveries  and  made  possible  the  use  of  overhead  farm  storage 
tanks  mounted  on  stands , 

6.  Farmers  have  increased  their  storage  for  fuels  greatly  in  recent 
years.    This  enables  salesmen  to  make  larger  "drops"  of  fuel  and  less 
trips  to  each  farm  per  month  or  year.    Farmers  in  the  Eastern  area  had 
somewhat  smaller  storage  for  their  liquid  fuels  than  those  in  the  Western 
area.    About  3^  percent  had  less  than  200  gallons  compared  with  20  per- 
cent In  the  West while  only  9i  percent  had  more  than  500  gallons  com- 
pared with  25  percent  in  the  Western  area. 

7.  Few  cooperatives  in  the  Midwest  have  loaned  storage  tanks  and  pumps 
to  farmers  but  all  have  encouraged  them  to  buy  large  tanks.    The  moot  com- 
mon ways  this  has  been  done  were  by  selling  tanks  at  or  near  cost,  by 
giving  volume  or  quantity  discounts  for  minimum  deliveries  or  "drops," 
and  by  continuous  educational  work  on  the  advantages  of  more  storage  to 
both  the  farmers  and  the  cooperative.    The  most  prevalent  volume  discounts 
were      to  1  cent  for  minimum  deliveries  of  200  to  300  gallons. 

Delivery  and,  operating  practices .  of .salesmen  which  affected  their  per- 
formance    were  as  follows : 

1.  Practically  all  salesmen  served  specific  territories.  Deliveries 
were  made  mostly  on  the  basis  of  orders.    Four  salesmen  in  the  East 
operated  largely  on  established  routes.    A  few  in  each  area  made  part 
of  their  deliveries  In  response  to  orders  and  part  on  scheduled  routes. 
Hence,  there  was  an  insufficient  number  operating  on  routes  to  compare 
their  operations  and  efficiency. 

2.  The  most  common  practice  in  both  areas  was  to  group  and  route  orders 
in  one  community  so  that  a  full  load  of  fuel  could  be  disposed  of  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  travel.    Orders  were  received  in  advance  by  telephone 
or  person,  and  a  number  of  farmers  gave  "standing"  orders  to  keep  their 
tanks  filled  or  to  leave  fuel  whenever  the  salesman  was  in  their  commu- 
nity.   A  few  salesmen  anticipated  when  farmers  in  a  locality  would  be  in 
need  of  fuel  and  then  began  calling  on  and  delivering  fuel  to  them  on 
somewhat  of  a  route  basis. 

3.  .    The  four  salesmen  operating  on  scheduled  routes  usually  had  four  to 
six  routes  each.    Two  covered  them  every  week  in  busy  seasons  and  every 
two  weeks  during  slack  seasons  of  fuel  consumption.    One  made  them  twice 
this  often  In  both  seasons.    There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  route  system.    A  number  of  managers  thought  it  would  be 
most  efficient,  but  leick  of  farm  storage,  the  heavy  seasonal  demands  for 
fuel,  and  hesitancy  of  salesmen  to  change  systems  were  among  the  principal 
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reasons  why  they  had  not  used  routes.    In  the  Western  area,  the  large 
orders  and  highly  seasonal  use  of  fuel  were  the  main  reasons  given  why 
routes  were  considered  impractical.    Some  in  both  areas  believed,  how- 
ever, that  they  might  be  used  by  new  salesmen  continuously  and  by  all 
salesmen  during  slack  seasons. 

h.      The  territories  of  the  Eastern  salesmen  were  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Western  men.    Their  median  size  was  about  300  square  miles 
compared  with  500  miles  for  the  Western  area.    Several  large  volume 
salesmen  served  large  areas  and  thus  had  rather  high  mileage. 

5.  As  a  rule  salesmen  and  managers  did  not  have  definite  plans  or  pro- 
grams for  soliciting  prospective  patrons  each  week.    Some  with  the  help 
of  their  directors,  however,  had  participated  with  good  results  in 
membership  and  trade  drives  and  round-up  campaigns  sponsored  by 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association. 

6.  Data  were  not  available  on  the  credit  and  shrinkage  control  and 
safety  records  of  each  salesman  in  most  associations.    His  performance 
would  be  influenced  greatly,  however,  by  the  general  policies  of  the 
association  and  the  strictness  of  the  managers  for  internal  controls. 

Following  is  a  suimnary  of  the__personnel  factors  influencing  delivery 
operations: 

1.  The  most  important  influences  on  the  performance  of  salesmen  were 
their  ability  and  characteristics.    Their  willingness  to  work  and  give 
prompt  and  dependable  service,  in  addition  to  honesty  and  courtesy  were 
listed  among  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  high  volume  men. 

2.  These  salesmen  with  the  longest  experience  and  tenure,  either  with 
the  cooperative  or  on  the  same  territory,  had  larger  volumes  than  the 
newer  men.    Half  of  the  salesmen  had  been  with  the  cooperative  five 
years  in  the  Eastern  and  three  years  in  the  Western  area.    The  range  was 
from  six  months  to  2.h  years . 

3.  Strong  arguments  were  advanced  by  advocates  of  both  the  commission 
and  salary  basis  of  paying  salesmen.    Many  believed  the  commission  system 
provided  more  incentive  to  work.    It  meant  they  were  paid  in  proportion 
to  their  volume,  and  it  placed  responsibility  for  the  truck  and  for 
credit  control  on  the  salesmen.    Others  believed  that  good  men  would  work 
on  a  salary  and  that  wages  could  be  in  proportion  to  volume;  that  it  was 
easier  to  reapportion  territories  and  control  delivery  practices  of 
salesmen;  and  that  during  slack  seasons  of  fuel  use  salesmen  could  work 
in  other  departments  if  they  were  on  a  salary  basis.    Data  on  30  salesmen 
on  a  commission  and  2h  on  a  salary  basis,  however,  showed  that  the  aver- 
age volume  of  each  group  was  almost  the  same . 
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h.    Aa  a  rule,  anleemen  had  received  little  fe'alnlng  -incept  from  the 
manager,  older  salesmen,  and  fleldmen  of  CCA.    Several  had  attended  the 
petroleum  schools  sponsored  "by  CCA  and.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  operations  of  other  petroleum 
cooperatives. 

5.      The  principal  sales  programs  and  contests  were  booking  oriere  for 
future  delivery  of  lube  oil  and  grease  and  tripe  for  those  showing  the 
largest  increase  in  volume  over  the  previous  year.    Many  favorable  com- 
ments were  received  regarding  these  programs.    More  incentive  programs 
were  needed  to  encourage  increases  in  volume  and  patrons  throughout  the 
area. 
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SUGGESTED  STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Developing  standards  of  performance  for  tank  truck  salesmen  is  a  step  in  helping  both  the  cooperatives  and  salesmen  obtain  larger 
volumes  and  lower  operating  costs.     Such  standards  can  serve  as  yardsticks  of  efficiency  and  help  measure  progress  from  year  to 
year. 

The  following  standards  are  suggested  with  the  idea  that  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  and  other  regionals  can  use  them  in 
training  programs  and  in  establishing  quotas  for  sales  contests.     However,   it  should  be  remembered  that  these  standards  are 
preliminary  and  will  change  as  operating  conditions  shift  end  additional  information  is  acquired.     Also,   successful  salesmen  will, 
be  above  and  below  certain  of  these  standards  because  of  variations  in  the  proportion  of  each  product  sold,  potentials  in  their 
territories,  and  other  factors. 

These  standards  were  primarily  based  on  a  performance  exceeded  by  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  salesmen  included  in  the  study  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  in  performance  this  entire  group  was  above  the  average  of  all  salesmen  in  OCA's  territory. 


Suggested  annual  standards  of  performance  for  tank  truck 
salesmen  of  Midwestern  cooperatives,  by  areas 


Measures  of  per formance 


Annual  standards 


East 


ern  area 


Western  area^ 


1.  Total  gallons  of  refined  fuels  delivered     400,000  400,000 

2.  Volume  delivered  by  types  of  patrons: 

(a)  Gallons  of  refined  fuels  to  farms   320,000  340,000 

(b)  Gallons  of  refined  fuels  to  non-farms   50,000  20,000 

(c)  Gallons  of  refined  fuels  to  stations  -  -   30,000  40,000 

3.  Volume  by  types  of  fuels  delivered: 

(a)  Gallons  of  gasoline  -  -  -       235,000  295,000 

(b)  Gallons  of  tractor  fuel    •      14,000  15,000 

(c)  Gallons  of  diesel  fuel   1,000  10.000 

Total  gallons  of  motor  fuel  -   250,000  320,000 

(d)  Gallons  of  kerosene   15,000  20,000 

(e)  Gallons  of  distillate  fuel  oil   135,000  60,000 

Total  heating  fuels  -   150.000  80,000 

4.  (a)    Gallons  of  lube  oil  delivered   4.000  5,120 

(b)    Gallons  of  lube  oil  per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel -------------------------------- ----  1.6  1.6 

5.  (a^    Pounds  of  grease  delivered   4,500  5,440 

(b)  Pounds  of  grease  per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel   1.7  1.7 

(c)  Pounds  of  grease  per  gallon  of  lube  oil   1.1  1.1 

6.  (a)    Miles  driven  on  farm  deliveries  and  calls   15,450  17,000 

(b)    Miles  driven  on  city  deliveries  and  calls--------------------------------------------  1,250  500 

Total  miles  driven  on  deliveries  and  calls   16,700  17,500 

7.  (a)    Gallons  of  oil  products  delivered  (exclusive  of  station  volume)  per  mile  driven------  24  22 

(b)    Gallons  of  oil  products  delivered  to  farms  per  mile  driven  to  farms------------------  21  20 

8.  Sales  of  miscel laneous  suppl ies- --------------------------------------------------------  $2, 500  $2 .000 

9.  Total  sales  of  oil  products  and  other  supplies^-  -    $80,000  $80,000 

10.  (a)    Number  of  regular  farm  patrons-   175  135 

fb)  Nun4>er  of  regular  city  fuel  oil  patrons   40  20 

(c;    Number  of  other  patrons  (schools,   churches,   etc.)-   15  10 

11.  ^a)    Number  of  prospective  patrons  contacted-   75  50 

(b)  Number  of  new  patrons  obtained   25  17 

12.  (a")    Delivery  wages  (salaries  or  net  comnissions)  per  gallon  of  refined  fuels   0.8^  O.Sf 

(h)    Delivery  wages  per  dollar  of  sales  of  all  products^   4.5(t  4,S< 

(c)  Delivery  wages  (based  on  volume  standards  for  all  products)--------   $3,600  $3,600 

13.  (a)    Tank  truck  expenses  per  mile-------------------  — ------  7.5<  7.5^ 

fbS    Tank  truck  expenses  per  gallon  of  fuel  delivered   0.33<  0.33^ 

(c)  Miles  travelled  per  gallon  of  gasoline  used    Varies  with  age,  make,  and 

care  of  truck. 

14.  Other  delivery  costs  per  gallon  of  refined  fuels   0.07<  0.07< 

15.  (a^    Total  delivery  costs  per  gallon  of  refined  fuels-------------------------------------  1.2f  1.2^ 

(b)    Total  delivery  costs  of  all  products  per  dollar  of  sales^   6.75i  6,7St 

16.  Capacity  of  truck  tank  -  minimun  gallons   800  1,000 

17.  Average  capacity  of  farm  storage  -  miniraim   Two  weeks  supply  for  peak 

needs  of  each  farmer . 

18.  Delivery  systems  used-  -         (1)  Busy  seasons:  advance 

orders  grouped  and  routed 
dai ly. 

(2)  Slack  seasons:  scheduled 
Association  -  Bulk  Plant  -  Salesman  Standards:  routes  covered  at  regular 
 —   intervals. 

19.  (a)    Percent  cash  sales  -  minimum   75  75 

(b)    Days  of  credit  sales  outstanding-  maximum   10  10 

20.  (a^    Percent  of  shrinkage  in  gasoline  -  maximum-    1.0  1.0 

(b)    Percent  of  shrinkage  in  other  refined  fuels  -  maximun-- ------------------ -  ----------  0. 7  0,7 

fc)  Percent  of  shrinkage  in  lubricating  oil  -  maximum--------------   1.0  1.0 

(d)  Percent  of  shrinkage  in  grease  -  maximum----------------   1,0  1.0 


^The  Eastern  or  general  farming  area  consists  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.    The  Western 
-or  wheat  fanning  area  consists  of  the  central  and  Western  portion  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 
Sales  do  not  include  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other  taxable  products. 
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PERFOEM/^vNCE  STARDARDSJ  FOR  TAM  TRJJCK  SALESMEN  OF 
CONSUMEES  COOFLT^ATIVE  ASSOCIATIOTJ  LOCALS 

By  J.  Warren  Mather 
Senior  AgricuLtural  Econoinist  ■ 

Petroleum  products  wore  first  delivered  to  farmers  in  the  Midwest  area 
served  ty  Consumers  Cooperative  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with 
horse-drawn  tank  wagons.    During  and  immediately  after  World  War  I  the 
use  of  tractors  and  farm  trucks  increased  rapidly,  oetter  roads  were 
huilt,  and  trucks  with  300  to  i^OO-gallon  tanks  soon  replaced  horses 
and  tank  wagons.    Farms  became  more  mechanized,  tractors  were  used  for 
more  jobs,  and  roads  were  further  improved  so  that  hj  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  many  trucks  were  equipped  with  SOO-s'^J-lon  tanks.    Since  then  a 
number  with  capacities  of  1,000  to  1,200  gallons  have  been  obtained. 

For  many  years  farmers  stored  their  fuel  in  55-p:allon  barrels.  Then 
they  acquired  tanks  of  300-gallons  or  more  in  size  and  in  the  wheat 
area  many  farmers  now  have  500-gal].on  and  even  some  1,000  gallon  tanks 
in  which,  to  store  their  fuel  needs.    Increased  use  of  fuel  oil  for 
heating  farm  homes  also  has  been  an  importo.nt  d-ovelopnent  in  recent 
years . 

The  upward  trend  in  farm  consumption  of  petroleum  products  resulting 
from  the  increased  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  therefore  brought 
abotit  changes  in  delivery  practices  and  equipment  and  has  introduced 
new  problems.'  The  distinctly  cooperative  features  of  these  problems 
and  a.nswers  to  them  need  to  be  studied  if  cooperatives  are  to  continue 
to  better  their  perfortaance  in  serving  fanners. 

OBJECTOTS  OF  STODY 

Bepresentatives  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  CCA),  Kfinsas  City,  Mo,,  realized  that  wide  variations 
existed  in  the  performance  and  efficiency  of  salesmen  of  its  affiliated 
local  cooperatives,  and  that  more  informtion  was  needed  to  develop 
training  and  sales  programs  for  their  improvement.    They,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  conduct  a  study  of  the  delivery  operations 
of  a  group  of  these  associations. 

Note:    Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  employees  of  local  associations 
studied  for  their  cooperation;  to  Merton  Trast  who  :)btained  data  on  ap~ 
prozin.ately  one-half  of  the  associations  Included  in  the  study  while 
Extension  Training  Supervisor  for  Consumer  Cooperative  Association;  o.nd 
to  the  Advisory  Cormittee  established  by  CCA  which  helped  plan  the  study. 
The  writer  also  acknowledges  helpful  suggestions  from  Mart3.n  A.  Abrahamsen, 
In  Charge,  Purchasing  Section,  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division; 
and  credit  is  due  to  Mrs .  Georgia  Bender  and  Mrs .  Ruth  Christie  for  per- 
forming the  statistical  analysis  and  to  Mrs.  Eileen  Riley  a,nd  Mrs.  Mary 
Eberly  for  preparing  the  manuscript. 


The  main  objective  of  the  study  was  to  Gsto.blish  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  individual  tank  truck  s.alesmen  operating  in  the  area  served 
"by  CCA,  and  to  offer  suggestions  which  would  help  them  attain  these 
standards.    The  study  also  attempted  to  obtain  information  on  factors 
which  influenced  variations  in  delivery  operations,  efficiency,  and 
costs.    So  data  were  obtained  on  voliome  delivered  by  tj^pes  of  products 
and  patrons,  miles  driven,  operating  practices,  equipment  used,  deliv- 
ery costs,  and  other  quantitative  information  which  indicated  the  out- 
put and  efficiency  of  the  salesmen. 

The  use  and  attainment  of  such  standards  should  increase  the  volume  of 
most  salesmen  and  local  cooperatives,  and  of  CCA  -  their  regional  whole- 
sale association  and  should  mean  m.ore  efficient  and  improved  delivery 
service,  thus  reducing  handling  costs  per  unit.    These  results  would 
in  turn  mean  increased  savings,  thus  lowering  the  farm  production  costs 
of  members  of  the  cooperatives.    In  some  cases  they  also  would  mean  a 
higher  level  of  pay  for  the  salesmen.    Furtherm.ore ,  careful  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  tank  trucks  not  only  would  mean  lower  delivery 
costs,  but  would  conserve  manpower,  gasoline,  tires,   and  trucks  all 
vital  during  periods  of  defense  mobilization. 

Other  cooperatives  with  similar  operating  conditions  can  apply  many  of 
these  findings  to  their  own  tank  truck  delivery. 

METHODS  Am  PROCEDURES 

To  help  plan  the  project  and  review  the  findings  and  recommendations, 
CCA  established  a  research  advisory  committee,  and  also  made  available 
the  services  of  a  fieldm.an  who  obtained  data  on  about  half  the  asso- 
ciations selected  for  study. 

In  the  absence  of  available  data  on  salesmen  with  the  most  outstanding 
delivery  performance  the  volume  and  success  of  the  associations  as  a 
whole  were  used  as  a  basis  for  selection.     It  was  assumed  that  the  most 
successful  associations  would  have  the  most  outstanding  tank  truck 
salesmen.    Fieldmen  and  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  CCA  there- 
fore wore  asked  to  prepare  a  list  of  approximately  125  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful associations  in  their  districts.    From  these  about  60  would  be 
selected  for  study,  thus  leaving  an  equal  number  available  as  alter- 
nates.   This  number  represented  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
local  cooperatives  which  CCA  supplied  with  refined  fuel  and  other  oil 
products . 

Fieldmen  and  auditors  evaluated  success  of  the  associations  on  the 
basis  of  their  long  experience  in  working  with  all  cooperatives  in  their 
districts.    They  took  into  account  volume,  handling  costs,  net  savings 
per  dollar  of  sales,  proportion  of  the  farm  business  handled,  and  type 
of  management  and  employees.    Also,  certain  information  was  obtained 
from  the  fieldmen  on  the  125  recommended  associations  so  that  the 
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FIGURE  I 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  COOPERATIVES  DELIVERING 
PETROLEUM  INCLUDED  IN  SURVEY 
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f  cjllowlng  types  of  operations  and  situations  could  be  included  anong 
the  cooperatives  selected  by  the  advisory  coTimittoe  and  the  writer  for 
study: 

1.  Salr^smen  who  were  known  t'^  do  liver  large  volurios. 

2.  Good  delivery  records „ 

3 .  Differont  types  of  delivery  practices  believed  to  be 
efficient. 

h.    Varying  n'lJirnbGrs  of  tank  truck  salesmen. 

5.  Different  methods  of  paying  salesmen. 

6 .  Different  types  of  farming  areas . 

Where  there  appeared  to  be  no  choice  in  making  final  selection  of  those 
to  survey  in  an  area,  two  associations  located,  close  together  were 
selected  for  each  day's  work  in  order  to  conserve  time  and  to  make  it 
possible  to  drive  to  the  next  group  in  the  evening.    Cooperatives  lo- 
cated near  the  edges  of  the  territory  served  by  CCA  were  not  included 
because  of  the  travel  involved.    VJliere  associations  were  found  to  have 
inadequate  delivery  records,  available  d^ata  on  equipment  and  delivery 
practices  were  obtainedL  and  alternate  cooperatives  were  interviewed  in 
most  cases. 

Information  was  obtained  by  personal  Interview  with  the  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires on  a  total  of  57  associations  and  128  tank  truck  salesmen 
late  in  1950  and  early  in  1951  (Figiire  l)  .    Emphasis  was  placed  on 
acquiring  data  relative  to  practices  and  problems  peculiar  to  coop- 
eratives and  their  salesmen. 

Since  the  area  served  by  CCA  covers  nine  midwestern  States  (Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  southern  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Iowa,  and  north'.^rn  Missouri)  the  associations  studied  were 
grouped  into  two  broad  t:;.^es  of  farm.ing  area;  namely,  the  Western 
wheat  farming  area  and  tb.e  Eastern  general  farmi.ng  area,  including 
the  cornbelt  (Fif^re  1), 

This  {:a*ouping  was  made  because  motor  fuel  was  used  by  farmers  more  on 
a  year-round,  basis  in  the  general  farming  area,  while  in  the  wheat  belt 
consumption  was  much  more  seasonable.    Also,  more  heating  fuel  was  used 
in  the  Eastern  area.    There  was,  of  course,  overlapping  of  areas  with 
some  general  farmxing,  cattle  and  hog  feeding,  and  dairying  in  the 
eastern  part  of  th.e  wheat  area  of  Kansas.    Although  the  data  were  tab- 
ulated by  area  to  show  the  influence  of  differences  in  operations  and 
types  of  fuel  handled,  many  of  the  factors  influencing  doli-'-ery  effi- 
ciency applied  equally  to  each  areac 

The  standard's  of  performjince  included  in  this  report  are  those  which 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  quantities  or  ratios.    They  indicate  the 
output  which  could  be  expected  of  salesmen  who  efficiently  sell  and 
deliver  a  well-balanced  volume  of  products.    Although  briefly  mentioned, 
detailed  attention  was  not  given  other  practices  or  yardsticks  of 
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good  performance  such  as  controlling  credit  and  shrinkage,  practicing 
safety,  handling  complaints,  and  explaining  the  cooperative  principles. 

Most  of  the  standards  of  porfonnanco  suggested  in  this  report  were 
based  on  the  median  of  the  upper  ha].f  of  the  salesmen  when  arranged 
from  high  to  low.     (The  median  io  the  mid-point  of  the  group  and  is 
more  typical  than  an  average  because  it  is  not  influenced  'oj  (jxtr ernes.) 
This  means  that  one -fourth  of  the  entire  number  were  already  exceeding 
the  standards  suggested.     Since  the  groiip  studied  was  believed  to  be 
above  average,  such  standards  would  seem  reasonable  and  possib].e  of 
attainment.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  median  of  the  upper  20  per- 
cent wo-s  also  given  because  officials  of  some  regional  cooperatives 
have  used  the  median  or  average  of  the  upper  20  or  30  percent  as  goals 
or  standards  toward  which  their  salesmen  should  strive. 

attempt  was  made  to  determine  md-nimum  standards  or  those  at  which  a 
salGvSman  would  have  to  operate  to  break  even.    Tbey  would  vary  among 
communities  with  the  gross  m.argins  realized  on  various  products,  the 
level  of  wages  paid  salesmen,  and  the  volume  of  all  salesmen  over  which 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  association  could  be  spread. 

Certain  handicaps  and  limitations  of  data  were  encountered  in  conduct- 
ing the  study.    These  were: 

1.  Additional  associations  and  salesm.en  in  the  Western  area  of 
CCA       especially  in  eastern  C-'lorado  and  western  Nebraska  -- 
should  have  been  studied./   Also,  some  associations  in  eastern 
Iowa  whose  salesmen  were  delivering  in  regular  dailj-^  routes 
should  have  been  surveyed  because  few  of  those  studied  were 
using  this  system.    It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  include 
these  because  available  personnel  and  funds  were  lir-ited. 

2.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  interview  the  managers  because 
some  were  not  in  their  office  or  had  prior  engagements.  Also, 
it  was  not  possible  to  interview  all  salesmen  because  they  were 
making  deliveri^JS  and  those  at  outlying  stations  were  not  con- 
tacted,or  included  in  the  study. 

3.  There  was  a  serious  lack  of  detailed  records  in  some  asso- 
ciations, and  a  lack  of  uniformity  among  those  which  did  have 
good  records  . 

a.  A  number  of  associations  did  not  keep  separate  records 

of  volume:    delivered  by  yach  tank  truck  operator  employed 
on  a  salary  basis.    Others  kept  separate  weokl;/  reports 
on  each  which  required  summarizing. 

b.  It  was  usually  necessary  tr.  obtain  estimates  on  the  pro- 
portion of  gasoline  delivered  to  farmers  and  to  commer- 
cial or  governmental  users,  and  the  proportion  of  fuel 
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oil  delivered  to  farmers  and  to  city  or  nonfarm  patrons. 
Also,  the  volume  delivered  to  service  stations  was  not 
always  kept  separate. 

c.  Few  salesmen  kept  a  record  of  the  miles  driven  by  their 
trucks  in  making  deliveries.    None  kept  their  mileage  on 

■  the  basis  of  rural  and  city  deliveries e 

d.  Few  associations  kept  a  record  of  the  ox^erating  expenses 
of  their  owned  trucks,  and  those  kept  by  salesmen  who 
owned  trucks  varied  greatly  as  to  details    Also,  it  was 
often  necessary  for  salesmen  owning  their  trucks  to  pro- 
vide such  expenses  at  a  later  date  by  correspondence 
which  reduced  the  percentage  on  which  data  were  obtained. 

e.  Bulk  plants  and  service  station  sales  and  expenses  were 
combined  in  some  Instances,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
get  cost  data  needed  for  the  study, 

h .    Because  of  these  limitations,  data  for  various  items  of  com- 
parisons and  averages  used  were  based  on  the  number  of  associa- 
tions or  salesmen  reporting  information  for  each  item.. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  cooperatives  included  in  this  study  were  among  the  older,  larger 
and  more  successful  in  the  area  served  b}/  CCA.  The  following  points 
give  some  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  operations  of  them. 

1.    Age  -  Approximately  l8  percent  were  less  than  10  years  old, 
50  percent  were  between  10  and  25  years;  and  32  percent  were  over 
25  years  old. 

Years  in  oil  business      Not  all  of  the  associations  had  han^ 
died  petroleum  since  their  organization.    About  one-fourth  had 
operated  bulk  plants  less  than  10  years;  two-thirds  had  operated 
them  from  19  to  25  years;  and  only  10  percent  had  been  in  the  oil 
business  more  tban  25  years, 

3*    Type  of  business  -  About  one-third  were  strictly  petroleum 
associations;  27  percent  were  general  supply  purchasing  coopera- 
tives; and  kO  x^ercent  were  elevator-oil  associations. 

^«    Area  served  -•  Only  nine  associations  were  county-wide  from 
the  standpoint  of  area  served.    With  the  excex^tion  of  a  few  with 
one  or  more  branch  stations,  the  rem^ainder  served  only  a  local 
community,, 

5«    ^J2^^®i!5.J\^ii  patrons  -  Forty- five  percent  had  less  'than  500 
members;  2?  percent  had  from  50O  to  1,000;  and  another  28  percent 
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had  more  than  1,000.  These  associations  had  about  one-third  more 
patrons  than  riembers,  but  the  ntunbor  of  patron?;  taking  deliveries 
of  fuel  on  their  fa.rms  was  substantiall;/  less  than  the  total. 

6.  Petroleum  and  supplies  volune  -  Both  large  and  snail  volume 
associations  were  included  frora  the  standpoint  of  petroleum.  The 
total  quantity  of  refined  fuels  handled  ranged  from  approximately 
225,000  to  2,775:>000  gallons  per  association.    Sales  of  petroleum 
products  and  related  supplies  ranged  from  about  $50,000  to 
$500,000  per  association. 

7.  Number  of  bulk  plants  -  Seventy-seven  bulk  plants  were  oper- 
ated by  57  associations.     Only  12  operated  more  than  one  plant. 
Four  was  the  largest  number  operated  by  one  association, 

8.  Number  of  tarJ^  trucks  and  salesmen  -  Associations  having  from 
one  to  nine  salesmen  and  tank  trucks  were  included  in  this  study. 
The  average  was  2.4  per  association. 

9.  Me"fcl:o_d _qf^ paying  s^^^  -  Thirty-one  associations  employed 
their  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis  and  the  other  26  employed 
them  on  salary  basis.    Of  13^  salesmen  employed  by  the  coopera- 
tives, 89  received  commissions  and  U5  received  salaries. 

10.  Number _of  service  stations  operated  ~  All  except  sevon  oper- 
ated at  least  one  service  station,  and  a  number  served  additional 
stations.    A  total  of  87  service  stations  were  supplied  by  the 
cooperative  salesmen. 

11.  pijtj_fuel  oil  patrons business  -  Both  associations  with  no 
city  fuel  oil  volune  and  those  with  considerable  volume  of  this 
type  were  included.    The  exact  number  of  patrons  were  not  obtained 
but  the  average  nonfarmer  patrons  of  all  types  was  about  50  per 
associo.tion. 

12.  Miscellaneous  petroJLeum  patrons  -  Considerable  variation 
existed  in  the  number  .rf  schools,  churches,  governmental  highway 
departments,  curb  pumps,  garages,  and  other  commercial  or  con- 
struction companies  which  were  supplied  with  potroleiim  products. 
A  few  cooperatives  served  as  many  as  12  or  15  schools  and  four  or 
five  churches,  but  not  many  supplied  townships,  county  or  State 
highway  departments . 

13.  Handling  costs  for  _PBtrojLeum_jind_  related  supply  volume  -  Total 
operating  expenses  or  handling  costs  of  the  petroleum  and  other 
supply  business  averaged  about  17  percent  of  sales  for  those  which 
kept  records  on  a  departmental  basis.    The  range  was  from  11  to  21 
percent. 

..^®^_s?'yi^SS_'^'^  supplies  -  During  19^+9-50,  total  net 

savings  realized  on  petroleum  and  related  supplies  averaged  4.5 


percent  of  sales  for  those  keeping  departmental  rocorrls.  Only 
about  0.5  of  one  percent  consir.terT.  of  patronage  refunds  from  their 
regional  association  and  other  incorviO. 

SJ'^  and  supplies  -  Most  of  the  associa- 
tions have  paid  patronage  refunds  in  cash" in  seven  or  more  years 
out  of  the  last  ten.    The  rates  h'T,ve  usually  ranged  from  h  to  6 
percent  of  sales  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  and 
from  5  to  10  percent  in  Tova  and  South  Dakota, 

1^ •    Fer_cgjit..gf  f/>rra  petroleum  buginesq  handled  -  Although  data 
were  not  available  on  the  proportion  of  farm  petroleum  business 
which  cooperatives  handled  in  their  territory,  the  majority  esti- 
mated between  20  and  33  percent.    About  one-third  of  the  group 
believed  they  handled  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  potential. 

DEI,IVIi]RY  OPERATIONS  OF  TANK  TRUCK  SALESMEN  l/ 

Most  of  the  petroleum  products  used  by  farmers  are  delivered  by  tank 
truck  from  bulk  oil  plants  to  their  farms.    The  cooperative  salesmn 
or  deliver;'/man  is  therefore  an  important  link  in  performing  this  func- 
tion.   Ee  is  the  one  the  farmer  contacts  and  relies  upon  for  service. 

Gallons  of  Fuel  jDe livered  Per  Man  --  Annually  and  Monthly 

A.nnual  Volumes 

The  median  volume  of  refined  fuels  delivered  by  92  salesmen  in  the 
Eastern  general  farming  area  during  the  12-mcnth  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  was  300,000  gallons,  and  that  of  36  salesmen  in  the 
Western  wheat  farming  area  was  313^000  gallons.    Eight  men  in  the 
Eastern  area  and  four  in  the  Western  area  each  delivered  over  "^00,000 
gallons.    The  high  volume  in  the  East  was  828,088  gallons  and  that  in 
the  West  was  5^8,701  gallons.    Table  1  and  figures  2  and  3  show  the 
volume  of  each  man  listed  under  a  code  number  and  his  ranking  in  each 
area.    Data  on  the  number  distributing  specified  volioraes  in  each  State 
are  included  in  table  1  in  the  appendix. 


1/    The  term  "tank  truck  salesmem"  is  used  in  this  report  for  brevity 
and  because  it  is  the  term  used  by  most  associations.    Some  refer 
to  them,  however,  as  deliverymen,  tank  truck  servicemen,  truck 
driver  or  operator,  driver-salesmen,  and  farm  servicemen. 
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The  variation  in  volume  salesmen  distribute  is  indicated  by  the 
following;  csumnary: 


Gallons                                              Eastern  area  ^i-'^'t'ir^  area 

Niuribor_of  salesmen 

Less  than  100,000                                                   3  0 

100,000  to  199,999                                             H  5 

200,000  to  299,999                                           32  8 

300,000  to  399,999                                              25  15 

i^oo,ooo  to  '499,999                                      13  5 

500,000  to  599,999                                             ^  3 

More  than  600,000   _                                         J*  0... 

Total                                                               92  36 

Gallons 

Average                                                            321,^^01  319,8o6 

Median                                                               300,000  313,000 

Range                                                              828,088  to  5^8,701  to 

6l,8'+0  156,076 

Voliime  exceeded  bv  highest  P5  percent 

of  salesmen   [                                           326,000  378,000 


The  proportion  of  the  farm  business  vhich  salesmen  estimated  they  han- 
dled in  their  territories  ranged  from  20  to  90  percent.    Many  of  the 
large  volume  men  believed  they  had  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial liquid  fuel  volume  user]  on  farms  in  thej.r  territory. 

The  annual  volume  of  fuel  delivered  by  a  salesman  has  been  inc refusing 
each  7;-ear  as  farmers  used  more  fuel,  and  as  larger  tank  trucks  with 
mechanical  unloading  equipment  and  larger  farm  storage  tanks  vere 
obtained.     Several  associations  indicated  that  two  men  were  no\i?  deliv- 
ering as  much  and  often  m'jre  fuel  than  three  did  a,  few  years  ago. 
Others  said  their  volume  had  d'.mbled  during  the  last  10  jQars . 

The  operations  of  the  Farm  Service  C-)::-perative,  Harlan,  Iowa,  illus- 
trate the  change  that  has  occurred  since  1937.    During  that  yea,r  it 
had  11  salesmen  and  trucks  that  delivered  1,093 > 669  gallons,  or  an 
average  of  about  100,000  gallons  each.     In  1950,  the  association  had 
eight  salosmeii  who  delivered  a  total  of  2,695,628  gallons,  or  an  aver- 
age of  325,000  gallons  each.    And  delivery  costs  averaged  1.55  cents 
a  gall:^n  in  1950  compared       1.90  cents  in  1937. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  study  indicated  that  a  desirable  standard  of 
performance  for  a  salesman  in  both  areas  would  be  deliveries  of 
ii-00,000  gallons  of  refined  fuels  annually.    Approximately  25  percent 
of  the  salesmen  in  each  area  exceeded  this  volume  in  19^+9-50.  Only 
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Table  1.  -  Annual  volumes  of  fuel  del ivered  by  128  salesmen  of  cooperatives  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  areas  served  by  Consumers  Cooperative  Associat ion ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  during  the  12-month 
period  ended  September  30,  1950  (arranged  from  high  to  low) 


Code  nun4)er 
of  salesmen 


Total 
gallons 
del ivered 


Gallons  delivered  to: 


Farmers 
( rural ) 


Non-  f  armers'^ 
(citymost  ly) 


Stations  and 
dealers  (resale) 


Eastern  Area 


Iowa 

11a- 

S.D. 

4b- 

Iowa 

S.D. 

2b- 

Iowa 

4h- 

Sc- 

S.D. 

2a- 

Ib- 

If- 

Iowa 

3c- 

8c- 

6a- 

10a- 

10b- 

Mo. 

la- 

Sc- 

Iowa 

4d- 

Mo. 

Nebr. 

5a> 

Kans. 

20a- 

Iowa 

12d- 

4b- 

Average---------- 

Percent  of  total- 


Iowa 

7a-- 

Ic-- 

4a-- 

12i-- 

Nebr. 

Mo. 

6d  - 

Iowa 

Ib-- 

3b-- 

8y- 

S.D. 

IC" 

Iowa 

le  — 

Mo. 

Ic  — 

Iowa 

If  — 

2a-- 

Kans. 

22a-- 

Iowa 

3a— 

Nebr. 

Mo. 

828,088 
738,433 
738,433 
665 , 895 
579,930 
523,758 
504.575 
500,011 
494,733 
480,279 
464.287 
459.879 
459,457 
458,861 
454,219 
450.836 
445,667 
425 , 643 
416,968 
415,315 
400,000 
388,945 
388,507 


507,944 
100.0 


383,858 
381,722 
375,643 
370,179 
363,696 
363,647 
354.277 
351.995 
349.746 
348,765 
344,511 
335,881 
334,847 
330.441 
326.641 
321,574 
319,039 
318,275 
317,923 
317.500 
315,737 
315,401 
304.054 


Average-------- — 

Percent  of  total- 


341.102 
100.0 


674,827 
5  74,093 
574  ,  093 
608.541 
473.595 
378.678 
465.408 
407,538 
389,781 
350,948 
453,431 
337,219 
410,946 
298,196 
331, 702 
184,960 
270,111 
324.311 
338,222 
355,104 
355 , 000 
327,441 
241,498 


153,261 
45,322 
45.321 
57,354 
52,435 
38, 785 
39,167 
31.879 
89,952 
129,331 
10,856 
66,533 
48,511 
97,055 
117,947 
141,589 
163.220 
101,332 
33,192 
24,211 
8.000 
21,914 
86,502 


396.767 
78.1 


64.937 
12.8 


23  men  »  Upper  one- four th 


376,349 
369,351 
257,812 
187,442 
295,799 
312,444 
241,365 
340,585 
327,259 
289.260 
240,857 
314,583 
241.351 
316,724 
316,056 
222.041 
311,100 
297,274 
214  ,411 
313,500 
291,363 
240.833 
178,257 


282,435 
82.8 


7,509 
12,371 . 
117,384' 
181,577 
19.877 

9,203 
37,492 
11,410 

7.487 
29.505 
25.652 
21.298 
78.496 
13.717 
10,585 
13,798 

7,939 

5.207 
69.442 

3,000 

6.874 
24,568 


30,739 
9.0 


119.018 
119.019 

53,900 
106.295 

60,594 
15,000 


56,127 

63.610 
4,570 
124.287 
12.336 

45,554 
36,000 
37,000 
39.590 
60.507 


46,240 
9.1 


447 
1.160 
48.020 
42,000 
7.420 

15.000 
30.000 
78,002 

15,000 


85 , 735 

15.794 
34.070 
1,000 
17.500 
50.000 
125.797 


27.928 
8.2 


46  men  m.  Median 
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Table  1.  -  Annual  volumes  of  fuel  delivered  by  128  salesmen  of  cooperatives  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  areas  served  by  Consumers  Cooperat ive  Associat ion ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  during  the  12-month 
period  ended  September  30,  1950  (arranged  from  high  to  low)  continued 


Code  number 
of  salesmen 


Total 
gallons 
delivered 


Gallons  delivered  to: 


Farmers 
( rural ) 


Non- farmers^ 
(cit y-mostly) 


Stations  and 
dealers  (resale) 


Nebr.  la  

Iowa      8f ------- ----- 

Id  

Mo.  4a  

Kans.  19b  

Iowa  12c------------ 

Mo.  3a  

3b  

Iowa      4g -  -  

10c  

lOd  

S.D.  3a  

Iowa  8b  

2b  

2c  

Kans.  21a------------ 

lowa      9a-- -------- -- 

12h  

Kans.  17a  

Iowa     8a----  — 
Nebr.  2a  

4b  

4a  

Average------  

Percent  of  total 


299,018 
295,991 
294,212 
286,285 
285,387 
284,384 
^284,148 
2 284, 148 
284, 139 
284,018 
284,018 
274,681 
270,230 
265,230 
265,228 
260,000 
252,243 
241,506 
232,418 
227,677 
223,818 
222,850 
220,895 


223,872 
272,736 
281,999 
166,444 
209,813 
247,511 
186,886 
186,886 
220,639 
178,397 
178,397 
225,545 
266,683 
247,730 
247,728 
260,000 
173,181 
185,636 
225,418 
178,567 
195,910 
219,540 
217,480 


3,008 
5,255 
12,213 
119,841 
12,426 
26,064 
37,259 
37,259 
30,013 
34,113 
34, 113 
49,136 
3,547 
4,339 
4,339 

21,678 
15,232 
7,000 
7,199 
3,908 
3,310 
3,415 


72,138 
18,000 


63,148 
10,809 
60,003 
60.003 
33,487 
71,508 
71,508 


13,161 
13,161 

57,384 
40,638 

41,911 
24,000 


266,197 
100.0 


217,261 
81.6 


20,638 
7.8 


28,298 
10.6 


69  men  •  Upper  three- fourths 


Kans 

19a  

219,786 

149,547 

250 

69,989 

2b  

217,095 

211,452 

5,643 

Iowa 

6b  

214,083 

191,868 

22,215 

2d  

212,183 

198, 183 

3,471 

10,529 

12g  

211,371 

193,646 

17,255 

470 

S.D. 

le  

209, 119 

191,973 

17,  146 

Iowa 

12e  

^204,297 

189, 780 

12,477 

2,040 

12f  

2 204, 297 

189, 780 

12,477 

2,040 

Mo. 

5a  

201,802 

160,141 

28,523 

13, 138 

Iowa 

12a  

199,448 

185,444 

13,829 

175 

S.D. 

Id  

185.542 

164,996 

20,546 

Mo. 

5b  

184,566 

110,631 

70,205 

3,730 

6b  

173,941 

173,941 

Iowa 

4f  

166,331 

127,910 

38,421 

8d  

165,329 

143,959 

1,949 

19,421 

Mo. 

2b  

160,577 

134,627 

20 , 950 

5,000 

6c  

156,706 

118,473 

7,884 

30,349 

Iowa 

12j  

152,322 

142,383 

9,939 

Mo. 

5d  

128,121 

100,721 

23,846 

3.554 

Kans 

20b  

100,000 

95 , 000 

5,000 

Mo. 

2a  

95,036 

71,078 

18,958 

5,000 

Iowa 

12b  

94,555 

86,616 

7,719 

220 

4e  

61,840 

46,145 

15 , 695 

170,363 

146,882 

16,061 

7,420 

100.0 

86.2 

9.4 

4.4 

321,401 

260,836 

34,299 

26.266 

301,000 

241,000 

20,000 

11,500 

11 


Table  1.  -  Annual  volumes  of  fuel  delivered  by  128  salesmen  of  cooperatives  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  areas  served  by  Consumers  Cooperative  Association ,  Kansas  City , 'Mo.  during  the  12-month 
period  ended  September  30,  1950  (arranged  from  high  to  low)  -  cont inued 


Code  number 
of  salesmen 


Total 
gal Ions 
delivered 


Gallons  delivered  to: 


Farmers 
( rural ) 


Non- farmers^ 
(city-mostly) 


Stations  and 
dealers  (resale) 


Western  Area  -■ 

S,D.  6a6a  

6b  

Kans.  14a  .......... 

4a  

Okla.  2a  

Kans.  12a  

10a--"  

13a  

S.D.  6c--  

Average- -------- - 

Percent  of  total- 


Okla.'    S&-  —  

Kans.  12b----  - 

S.D.  6d"  

Kans.  7a-----   

5b  

8b—  i  

Ocla.     3d—--.—  "  

3c  

Kans.  15a--------------- 

Average--------  

Percent  of  total--- 


Kans.  ISb----- 

S.D.  5a  

Sb  

Kans.  8a----- 

11a-  

Okla.  3a-r--- 


Kans. 
Okla. 


4a-  

9a  -  — ■ 

la  

Average---- ------ 

Percent  of  total- 


548,701 
548,701 
548,701 
509,977 
484,051 
457.470 
444,873 
424,566 
406,960 
391,073 


468.486 
100.0 


366,163 
362,348 
355  ,  231 
339,951 
318,207 
318,090 
315,183 
3lS,099 
313,802 


333,786 
100.0 


^313,801 
312,152 
312,152 
306, .640 
300,000 
280,176 
276,746 
227,861 
221,425 


283,439 
100.0 


349,673 
349,673 
325,428 
402,564 
177,968 
444,873 
388,566 
406,960 
274,652 


44, 250 
44,250 
53,000 
6,487 


346, 706 
74.0 


18,249 
3.9 


9  men  -  t/pppr  one- fourth 


290,271 
362,348 
247,390 
279,779 
318,207 
184,215 
315,183 
315,099 
!287,8d'2  ■ 


288,922 
86.6 


14,271 
9,405 

133,875 
6,000 


18,172 
5.4 


18  men  <  median 


287,801 
282,152 
282,152 
236,909 
300,000 
280,176' 
265,359 
227,861 
221,425 


264,870 
93  ..4 


6, '000 
30,000 
'30,000 
19,731 


9,526 
3.4 


■27  men  •  Upper  three- fourths 


154,778 
154,778 
131,549 
75,000 
279,502 

36,000 

100,171 


103,531 
22.1 


75.892 


93,570 
50,767 


20,000 


26,692 
8.0 


20,000 


50,000 


11,387 


9,043 
3.2 


221,425 

221,425 

221,054 

206,385 

14,669 

6a  

211,654 

190,397 

1,257 

20,000 

209,778 

163,511 

21 i 267 

25,000 

192,111 

192,111 

186,779 

186,779 

182,055 

1  138,772 

18,283 

25,000 

160,682 

160,682 

156,076 

141,076 

15,000 

193,513 

177,904 

7,831 

7,778 

100.0 

91.9 

4.1 

4.0 

319,806 

269,601 

13,444 

36,761 

313,000 

281,000 

Includes  city  fuel  oil  patrons  and  schools,  churches,  government  and  commercial  accounts  such  as  construction,  saw  mill,  stone 
,quarry,  and  dehydration  companies. 

"Manager  estimated  that  volume  of  each  man  was  about  equal. 


about  10  percent  in  each  area  exceeded  500,000  /ja lions .    If  the  entire 
group  of  associations  surveyed  were  above  average  in  the  area,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  case,  then  a  standard  of  U00,000  gallons  would 
represent  a  goal  for  the  salesmen  of  many  associations  in  CCA's 
territory.  2/ 

In  establishing  standards  of  performance  for  deliverymcn,  however,  fac- 
tors other  than  volume        such  as  maintaining  good  service  to  patrons, 
delivering  oil  and  grease  and  a  few  other  supplies,  collecting  accounts, 
and  calling  on  prospective  patrons  •--  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
minimized. 

Monthly  Volumes 

Available  data  on  the  monthly  volumes  of  fuel  delivered  by  83  of  the 
92  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  showed  relatively  steady  deliveries. 
They  ranged  from  about  23,000  to  28,000  gallons  each  month  except  in 
January,  April  and  May  when  they  ranged  from  29,000  to  32,000  gallons 
(Table  2  and  figure  k) ,    Monthly  deliveries  by  25  of  the  36  salesmen 
in  the  Western  area  were  much  more  seasonable.    They  ranged  from  about 
16,000  to  25,000  gallons  during  each  of  the  m.onths  from  October  through 
May  and  from  37,000  to  52,000  gallons  from  June  through  September 
(Table  2  and  figure  k). 

The  highest  volume  delivered  during  any  month  in  the  Eastern  area  was 
10i<-,7^8  gallons  in  May,  I95O  by  a  salesman  at  Eock  Valley,  la.  The 
highest  in  the  Western  area  was  84,03^  gallons  in  June  1950  by  a  sales- 
man at  Hays ,  Kans  .  3 / 

2/    By  way  of  comparison,  the  average  volume  of  60  doliveryraen  in  26 
cooperatives  in  the  Virginias,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky, 
increased  from  about  300,000  gallons  in  igkS-kk  tn  1+72,6^7  gallons 
per  man  in  19^9-50.    Nineteen  of  the  group  each  delivered  more  than 
500,000  gallons  the, latter  year.    The  high  man  had  a  volume  of 
626,000  gallons.     In  Ohio,  of  about  I50  salesmen  in  85  county  coop- 
eratives, 15  delivered  more  than  500,000  gallons  in  1951.  The 
State  wholesale  association  used  ^00,000  gallons  as  an  annual  quota 
or  goal  in  1950. 

3/    In  quotas  established  for  deliverymen  in  1950  by  the  Form  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  State  regional,  ij-0,000 
gallons  for  each  of  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  was  the 
highest  monthly  volume  used.    The  lowest  was  2^,000  gallons  for 
January  and  February. 

Special  recognition  was  given  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co.,  a 
State  regional,  to  a  salesman  in  that  State  who  delivered  101,376 
gallons  of  liquid  fuel  during  May,  1951.    This  was  an  average 
k,22k  gallons  per  working  day,  or  four  1,000-gallnn  loads  each  day. 
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FIGURE  4 

AVERAGE   MONTHLY  GALLONAGE  OF  FUEL 
DELIVERED  PER  SALESMAN,  1949-50 
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FIGURE  5 


PERCENTAGES  THAT  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES  WERE  OF 
TOTAL  DELIVERIES  OF  EACH  FUEL,  BY  AREAS,  1949-50 
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Table  2.  -  Average  monthly  gallonage  of  fuels  delivered  per  salesmen   in   1949-50,  by 
types  and  areas  (average  of  those  handling  or  itemizing  each  product) . 


Month 


Gasoline 


Tractor 
fuel 


Diesel 
fuel 


Distillate 
fuel  oil 


Kerosene 


Total 


Eastern  area  -  83 
salesmen 

October  1949  

November ------------- - 

December- ------------- 

January  1950  

February- ------ ------- 

March  

Apr i 1 ---------------- - 

May-- ------ ----------- 

June    

July  

Augus  t--  

Sept  embe  r------------- 

Total^  

No  itemizing  each  fuel 
Weighted  average 
(83)  

Western  area  -  25 
salesmen 

October  1949  

Novenfcer--  

December------  

January  1950  

February  

March  ........  

Apri 1  

May  

June  

July  

August  -- 

Sept  embe  r-----  ---- 

Total^  

No  itemizing  each  fuel 
Weighted  average 
(25)  


Gallons 


10,  /On 

'too 

0,  /ol 

OOO 

12,466 

589 

582 

10,810 

858 

24,593 

8,764 

186 

338 

17.801 

1.200 

27,874 

6,960 

96 

27 

21.686 

1.345 

29,984 

7,166 

170 

50 

15,542 

1,019 

23, 797 

12,213 

835 

395 

14,493 

1,246 

28.543 

21,015 

2,264 

373 

8,136 

1,193 

32.075 

24,900 

2,516 

585 

3.203 

880 

30,858 

22,580 

2,439 

597 

1.078 

539 

26,036 

19,504 

1,866 

643 

2.575 

455 

23.963 

17,406 

1,644 

700 

5,545 

532 

24,752 

15,300 

1,235 

515 

5.800 

617 

22,655 

185,128 

14,792 

5,273 

113,420 

10,570 

320,051 

83 

61 

11 

83 

78 

83 

185, 128 

10,871 

699 

113,420 

9,933 

320,051 

15,159 

685 

1,411 

5,  771 

1,626 

20,685 

12, 157 

417 

1,451 

5,913 

1,782 

17,820 

13,176 

236 

1,701 

9, 175 

2,396 

21, 161 

7,478 

337 

1,389 

9,141 

2.621 

15,493 

9,415 

902 

1,437 

7,422 

2,297 

16,483 

13,943 

1,250 

1,625 

7.563 

2.673 

21,653 

17,125 

2,267 

1,317 

4,666 

1.  709 

22,662 

21,928 

2,266 

1,214 

3, 166 

833 

25,851 

46,457 

4,079 

1,857 

3,555 

1,372 

52,095 

36,751 

4,211 

1,822 

3,556 

1,210 

42,274 

31,097 

3,916 

1,746 

3,516 

1,536 

36. 734 

29,279 

4,228 

1,952 

5,951 

1,332 

36,239 

253,966 

24.794 

18,922 

69.395 

21,387 

329,150 

25 

9 

15 

13 

22 

25 

253,966 

8,926 

11,353 

36.085 

18,820 

329,150 

"The  totals  for  each  fuel  will  add  to  more  than  the  total  of  all  fuels  because  they  are  based  on  those  salesmen 
handling  or  Itemizing  each  fuel. 
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Table  3.  -  Percentages  that  monthly  deliveries  were  of   total  deliveries 
of  each  fuel  in  1949-50 


Month 

Gasoline 

Other 
motor 
fuels 

Heating 
fuels 

Total 
fuels 

Percent 

Eastern  Area 

October  1949   

9.1 

6.6 

6.0 

7.8 

6.  7 

4.4 

9  4 

7.7 

4.7 

1.6 

15.3 

8.7 

3.7 

0.6 

18.6 

9.4 

3.9 

1.1 

13.4 

7.4 

6.6 

5.8 

12.7 

8.9 

11.4 

1  A  Q 
I'J.  O 

7  C 

10.0 

13.5 

lO.  7 

o  '> 

o.  o 

9.7 

12.2 

1  £  o 

lO.  z 

1.  o 

8.1 

July  

10.5 

12.  0 

2.4 

7.5 

O  A 

11  o 

Q 

7  7 

o.  3 

O  .  t 

3  .  ^ 

7  1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Western  Area 

6.0 

5.4 

8.1 

6.3 

4.8 

5.0 

8.5 

5.4 

5.2 

e  e 
^ .  ^ 

12  S 

6.4 

2.9 

4.7 

12.8 

4.7 

3.7 

5.9 

10.  7 

5.0 

5.5 

7.0 

11.4 

6.6 

fi  7 

7.9 

7.2 

6.9 

8.6 

7.6 

4.3 

7.9 

18.3 

12.  7 

5.6 

15.8 

July  

14.5 

12.9 

5.3 

12.8 

12.3 

12.1 

5.8 

11.2 

11.5 

13.3 

7.8 

11.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Percentage -vise,  fuel  deliveriea  in  the  Enstorn  aren  represented  from 
7  percent  of  the  total  in  September  to  10  percent  in  April,  atid  in  the 
Western  ".rea  the  range  was  from  about  5  percent  in  January  t"'  l6  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  June  (Table  3  and  fi,'-^ro  5).    The  hi^^h  volume 
month  of  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  was  only  about  50  percent  larger 
than  the  smallest  month;,  while  in  the  West  the  high  month  was  over 
three  times  larger  than  the  smallest  month.    Although  these  monthly 
deliveries  vary  among  salesmen  within  tlio  sarae  association  and  from 
year  to  year  because  of  weather  conditions,  they  should  servo  as  useful 
guides  in  establishing  quotas  ^r  goals  for  delivery  operations  of 
salesmen. 

Monthly  quotas  of  fuel  based  on  the  suggested  annual  volumes  are  indi- 
cated in  the  table  after  the  summary  on  page        .    Various  factors 
influencing  annual  and  monthly  deliveries  per  mo.n  are  discussed  in 
other  sections  of  this  re;;port. 

Farm,  Nonfarm,  and  Stati on  V  O.uno  Delivered  Per  Man  --  Annually 

Available  data  on  types  of  patrons  or  destination  of  deliveries,  much 
of  which  were  estimates,  inc'icated  that  this  was  o.n  important  factor 
in  the  amount  of  fuel  delivered  by  each  salesman  on  the  basis  of 
amounts  to  farmers,  nonfarm^ers,  and  service  stations. 

Farm  Volume 

Information  on  92  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  .area  and  36  in  the  Western 
area  showed  that  each  delivered  similar  volumes  of  fuel  to  farmers, 
and  that  this  volume  represented  8I  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Eastern 
and  S'-i-  percent  in  the  Western  area  (figure  6  and  table  h) .  G'^^soline 
volume  to  farms,  however,  was  about  ^4-0, 000  gallons  per  man  less  in  the 
Eastern  area  but  heating  oil  volum.e  was  about  35^000  gallons  per  man 
more.     Other  tractor  fuel  volume  was  also  smaller  in  the  Eastern  area. 

Farm  deliveries,  in  the  Eastern  area  ranged  from  k-6,lh6  to  67^,827  gal- 
lons per  salesman  with  the  median  2^1,000  and  the  average  260,836  gal- 
lons (Table  k) ,    One-fourth  of  the  men  exceeded  320,000  gallons.  In 
the  Western  area,  farm  deliveries  ranged  from  138,772  to  hkk,Q73  gal- 
lons with  the  median  281,000  and  the  average  269,601  gallons.  One- 
fourth  exceeded  3l6,000  gallons. 

Farm  deliveries  of  320,000  gallons  in  the  Eastern  area  and  3^0,000  gal- 
lons in  the  Western  area  would  therefore  appear  to  be  desirable  stand- 
ards.   They  would  be  about  8I  and  8h  percent  of  the  suggested  standard 
of  i<-00,000  gallons  for  total  fuels  for  the  respective  areas. 

Wonfarm  V^'ilune 

Deliveries  to  nonfarners       mostlj'-  fuel  oil  t"  city  patrons  and 
schools,  churches,  and  a  little  gasoline  to  highway  departments  and 
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truckern       averaged  33, 09^!-  f7;allons  pe?u-  salosman,  or  10.3  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  En  stern' area  (To,-ole  2).    Thc-y  averaged  only  13,hkk 
p'Allons  or  if  .2  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Western  area  (pi{jure  6), 
Most  of  this  volume  was  heatin--  fuels  m  iK^th  areas  of  which  27.7  per- 
cent in  the  Eastern  and  only  1I+.8  percent  in  the  Wt-istern  area  wont  to 
nonfarraers.    Thus,  fuel  oil  to  city  patrons  was  largely  responsible  for 
the,  greater  total  winter  volume  per  salesman  in  the  Eastern  area,  and 
also  for  the  fact  that  annual  total  deliveries  (;f  fuel    hj  these  sales- 
men were  equal  to  those  .in  the  Western  area. 

The  range  in  nonfarm  deliveries  was  from  none  to  l8l,577  gallons  per 
salesman  in  the  Eastern  area  with  the  mudian  20,000  ^^allons.  One- 
fourth  exceeded  38^600  i7;allons.     In  the  Western  Grea_,  the  ro.nge  was 
from  none  to  138,875  -;{allons.     One -fourth  of  the  group  had  above 
16,800  r-allons,  hut  on].y  about  one -half  of  the  salesmen  had  deliveries 
to  Konfarmers, 

These  lata  indicate  that  a  volume  of  about  50,000  gallons  in  the  East- 
ern area  and  20,000  gallons  in  the  Western  area  might  be  desirable 
standards  for  n-'nfarm  volume.    They  would  repre"sent  about  12  and  5  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  a  total  of  )4-00,000  gallons  of  all  fuels „ 

Stati  on  and  Dealer  Volume 

Deliveries  to  stations  and  dea3.ers  such  as  garages  and  stores  with 
curb  pumps  were  practically  all  gasoline  and  averaged  26,266  gallons 
or  8.1  percent  of  the  total  by  Ea-stern  salesmen  (Table  h)  „    They  aver- 
aged 36,761  gallons,  or  11.5  percent  of  the  total,  in  the  Western  area 
(Fi,gure  6).    The  range  was  from  none  to  23^>^10  gallons  per  man  in  the 
East  with  the  median  11,500  gallons.     One -fourth  of  the  men  exceeded 
46,500  gallons c    In  the  W<:;stern  area  the  range  was  from  none  to  279^502 
gallons  per  man,  but  only  one-half  had  delivc-ries  of  this  ty^pe. 

The  importance  of  station  volume  is  more  evident  when  the  performance 
of  the  salesmen  who  delivered  gasoline . to  stations  is  compared  with 
those  who  did  not  have  such  deliveries. 


Eastern  Area  Western  Area 

Salesm.en       Salesmen  Salesmen  Salesmen 

Gasoline  with  without  with  without 

de liver ies_  to:  stations  .     stations  stations  stations 

Gallons 

Stations  and  dealers           58,669         l/  ij-,052  92,038       l/  3,6^1-7 

Other  patrons    187,771  1^8,3^5  169,053  221,518 

Total   ,   2'i+6,MiO  152,397        '  261,091  225,165 

1/    Consists  of  deliveries  to  garages  and  stores  with  curb  pumps. 
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Thirty-seven  Eastern  salesmen  serving  stations  had  an  average  gasoline 
voliune  of  2h6,kkO  gallons  compared  with  152,397  gallons  by  those  not 
serving  stations.    This  was  a  difference  of  9^,0^1-3  gallons  of  which 
station  deliveries  accounted  for  ^8,669  gallons. 

In  the  Western  area  12  so,lesmen  delivering  to  stations  had  a  gasoline 
volume  averaging  26l,091  gallons  compared  with  225, 165  gallons  by  those 
without  stations.    This  was  a  difference  of  35,926  gallons  but  their 
station  deliveries  averaged  92,038  gallons  per  man. 

These  data  further  indicate  that  in  the  Eastern  area  the  salesmen  serv- 
ing stations  not  only  had  larger  total  gasoline  volumes,  but  larger  gas- 
oline deliveries  to  other  patrons.    Salesmen  in  the  Western  area  deliv-. 
ing  to  stations,  however,  had  somewhat  smaller  deliveries  to  other 
patrons  than  those  salesmen  with  no  stations. 

Standards  of  30,000  gallons  per  salesman  in  the  Eastern  area,  or  7.5 
percent  of  the  total,  and  ^4-0,000  gallons  in  the  West,  or  10  percent  of 
the  total,  are  suggested. 

Types  of  Fuel  Delivered  Per  Man  ■•-  Annually  and  Montlily 

Annual  Volume  by  T;ypes 

Considerable  variation  existed  among  the  salesmen  both  within  an  area 
and  between  areas  in  the  proportion  of  each  fuel  delivered  depending 
on  such  factors  as  the  amount  of  service  station  gasoline  and  nonfarm 
oil  business.    The  proportions  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  diesel  fuel 
were  higher  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  area,  but  fuel  oil  con- 
stituted a  much  larger  percentage  in  the  East  (Table  k  and  figure  7). 

Gasoline  deliveries  in  the  Western  area  averaged  237,1^1  gallons  a  man, 
which  was  7^  percent  of  the  total  fuel,  compared  with  190,218  gallons, 
or  59»2  percent  of  the  total,  in  the  East.    The  deliveries  of  tractor 
fuels  were  about  the  same  in  both  areas  --  around  11,000  gallons  a  man. 
Kerosene  volume  averaged  about  l6,000  gallons  a  man  in  the  VJest  com- 
pared with  10,000  gallons  in  the  East.    Diesel  volume  averaged  8,500 
gallons  a  man  in  the  West  compared  with  only  766  gallons  in  the  Eastern 
area.    But  deliveries  of  fuel  oil  averaged  109,000  gallons  a  man  and 
constituted  3^.1  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Eastern  area  compared  with 
kQ,000  gallons  a  man,  or  1^.9  percent  of  the  total,  in  the  V7est.  How- 
ever, the  volumes  of  those  actually  handling  or  itemizing  tractor  fuel 
and  fuel  oil  were  somewhat  above  these  amounts  (Table  2). 

If  J+00,000  gallons  of  total  fuel  is  used  as  a  standard,  than  the  motor 
fuel  standard  in  the  Eastern  area  Blight  be  250,000  gallons  as  it  repre- 
sented 62.9  percent  of  the  total  delivered  in  19^9-50.     In  the  Western 
area,  however,  it  represented  80.2  P'.jrcent  of  the  total  which  would 
result  in  a  standard  of  320,000  gallons  for  motor  fuel  there. 
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FIGURE  7 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GALLONAGE  OF  LIQUID  FUELS 
DELIVERED  PER  SALESMAN  IN  1949-50 
BY  TYPES  OF  FUELS  AND  AREAS 
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Monthly  Vol-umcs  by  T}ppes 


The  importance  of  fuel  oil  in  the  Eastern  area  is  especially  evident 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  monthly  operations  (Table  2  and 
figures  h  and  5),     It  constituted  more  than. half  the  total  deliveries 
from  November  to  March,  inclusive^  thus  practically  leveling  out  the 
decline  in  volume  which  would  have  occtxrred  if  only  gasoline  and  other 
motor  fuels  had  been  handled. 

In  the  Western  area^,  fuel  oil  helped  to  bring  up  volime  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  but  it  was  much  less  important  than  in  the  East. 
It  constituted  half  of  the  volume  in  only  the  month  of  January,  and 
represented  about  a  third  of  the  volume  in  December,  February  and  March. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  gasoline,  diesel  and  tractor  fuel  volume  was 
delivered  in  the  spring  in  the  Eastern  area.    Such  deliveries  were  heav- 
iest from  June  to  September,  inclusive,  in  the  Western  area. 

^"■Jri'"^!!^  i't  L^'oricating  Oil  Delivered  Per  M^.n       Annually  and  Monthly 

Annual  Volumes 

Deliveries  of  lubricating  oil  by  86  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  showed 
a  median  of  2,^00  gallons  per  man.    The  median  of  23  salesmen  in  the 
Western  area  was  3,9^3  gallons  in  19ij-9-50  (Table  5).    There  was  a  wide 
variation,  however,  in  the  volume  of  salesmen  in  both  areas  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  summary: 


Volume  delivered  Eastern  Area        Western  Area 

(G,allons3_  Number  of  salesmen 


Less  than  1,000   „   10  1 

1,000  to  1,999      22  3 

2,000  to  2,999    2h  h 

3,000  to  3,999    19  h 

4,000  to  4,999    7  7 

5,000  to  5,999   1.......  ..  3  0 

6,000  and  over   i  4 


Total  

Average  

Median   :  

Eange 

Volume  exceeded  by  highest 
25  percent  of  salesm.en  ... 

Deliveries  of  lubricating  oil  per  100  gallons  of  motor  fuel  (gasoline, 
tractor  fuel,  and  diesel  fuel)  show  that  the  median  was  1.3  gallons  in 
the  Eastern  area  and  1.4  gallons  in  the  Western  area  (Table  5). 


86  23 

2,545       ^-^-^^  3,723 
2,400  3,943 
60  to  7,357       356  to  6,935 

3,500  6,000 
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The  number  of  salesmen  with  various  ratios  was  as  follows: 


Batio  of  lube  oil  to  motor  fuel 


Eastern  Area       Western  Area 


(Gallons) 


Number  of  salosmon 

17  5 

19  h 

21  1 

21  7 

5  3 


Less  than  1  per  100 
1      -  1.29  per  ]00 
1.3  -  1.^9  per  100  ., 
1.5  -  1.99  per  100  . 
2.0  -  more  per  100  . 


Total 


83  20 


Eatio  (gallons) 


Average  (weighted)   

Median   

Range  

Batio  exceeded  by  highest 


1.23 
1.3 
0.1  to  2.h 


l.i+2 
1.^ 

0.2  to  3.2 


25  percent  of  salesmen 


1.6 


1.7 


The  percentage  of  oil  booked  in  the  fall  for  later  delivery  varied  from 
none  to  90  percent,  but  most  salesmen  booked  from  25  to  50  percent  of 
their  annual  volume. 

In  establishing  standards  of  performance  for  salesmen,  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  deliveries  of  refined  fuels,  motor  oils,  and  grease  should  be 
considered  as  well  ae  soliciting  new  patrons  and  collecting  accounts 
receivable.    Also,  some  cooperatives  may  expect  the  salesmen  to  give 
attention  to  other  items  such  as  tires,  batteries,  anti-freeze,  fly 
spray,  and  p-aint.     If  the  standard  or  sales  incentive  for  any  one 
product  is  too  high  the  otliers  may  suffer. 

If  a  standard  of  250,000  gallons  of  motor  fuels  per  man  in  the  Eastern 
area  and  320,000  gallons  per  man  in  the  Western  area  is  used,  it  might 
be  expected  that  lube  oil  volume  would  be  somewhat  in  proportion.  On 
the  basis  of  the  median  lube  oil-motor  fuel  ratio  of  1.3,  the  oil  vol- 
ume would  be  3>250  gallons  in  the  Eastern  and  i^-,l60  gallons  in  the 
Western  area.     If  the  ratio  exceeded  by  the  highest  25  percent  is  used, 
that  is,  1.6  percent,  the  oil  volume  would  be  4,000  gallons  in  the  East 
and  5; 120  gallons  in  the  West.    These  latter  volumes  should  be  reason- 
able as  they  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  3^500  gallons  exceeded 
by  the  high  25  percent  of  the  Eastern  salesmen;  but  less  than  the 
6,000  gallons  exceeded  by  the  high  25  percent  in  the  Western  area. 

In  adopting  standards  of  performance,  however,  consideration  should  bo 
given  to  the  type  of  patrons  supplied.     If  gasoline  and  motor  oil  arc 
delivered  to  service  stations  and  other  dealers,  the  ratio  should  prob- 
ably be  higher  than  1,5  "to  100.     If  they  are  supplied  with  only  gasoline, 
it  should  be  lower.    Also,  the  amount  of  oil  sold  to  highway  depart- 
ments and  commercial  firms  would  cause  variation  among  salesmen. 
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Table  5.  -  Gallons  of  lubricating  oil  delivered  by  salesmen  of  cooperatives  during  year  ended  September  30, 
1950  (arranged  from  high  to  low) 


Code  number 
of  salesmen 


Gallons  of 
lubricating 
oil 


Ratio  of 
gallons  of 
lube  oil  to 
gallons  of 
motor  fuel 


Code  number 
of  salesmen 


Gallons  of 
lubricat  ing 
oi  1 


Eastern  Area 


Mo. 

Iowa 

S.D. 

Kans. 

Iowa 

S.D. 


Iowa 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Nebr. 

Iowa 

S.D. 

Iowa 

S.D. 

Nebr. 


Nebr 
Iowa 


Nebr 
Iowa 


Mo. 
Iowa 
Kans. 
Mo. 

Iowa 


la- 
10c- 
2b- 
22a- 
Sa- 
8c- 
4a- 
4b- 
Ib- 
la- 
Ib- 
4h- 
3a- 
8e- 
If- 
6a- 
2a- 
4a- 
2a- 
5a- 
12d- 


2e- 
le- 
lOd- 
4b- 
Ic- 
5c- 
12i- 
11a- 
Ba- 
Ib- 
Id- 
121- 
la- 

lowa  12e- 


Ic- 

8b- 
19b- 
3a- 
3b- 
3b- 
9a- 


Iowa 

2a-- 

3c-- 

Mo. 

5a-- 

S.D. 

Icr- 

Mo. 

6d-- 

Iowa 

3a-- 

4g" 

If-- 

10a-- 

2b-- 

S.D. 

la- 

Nebr. 

Iowa 

12g-- 

4d.- 

7,357 
5,171 
5,138 
5,000 
4,645 
4,541 
4,130 
4,130 


125 
039 
027 
973 
946 
923 
867 
3,778 
3,746 
3,639 
3,579 
3,555 
3,367 


21  men  «  Upper  one- fourth 


3,298 
3,261 
3,245 


238 
222 
216 
169 
132 
3,067 
2,971 
2,904 
2,877 
2,756 
2,754 
2,736 
2,598 
2,515 
2,426 
2,426 
2,417 
2,404 


43  men  »  Median 


2,398 
2,344 
2,328 
2,323 
2,314 
2,289 
2,281 
2,226 
2,108 
2,086 
2,082 
1,998 
1,998 
1,972 
1,962 
1,925 
1,902 


2.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.9 
1.3 
1.6 
0.8 
0.8 
1.4 
1.7 
1.7 
1.0 
1.7 
1.9 
1.4 
l.S 
1.2 
2.2 
2.1 
1.2 
1.3 


1.4 
1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
1.3 
1.1 
1.2 
0.7 
1.9 
1.3 
1.1 
1.8 
1.3 
1.0 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 


1.1 
1.0 
1.8 
1.0 
0.9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
1.9 
1.0 
0.8 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
0.9 
1.6 
0.9 


S.D. 
Mo. 
Iowa 
Neb. 


Iowa 
S.D. 


Iowa 


Mo. 
Iowa 


Mo. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Iowa 


le- 
2b- 
8f- 
2b- 


1.806 
1,777 
1,720 
1.634 


64  men  «  Upper  three- fourths 


2d- 
3a- 
Id- 
6b. 

12j- 
6b- 
4a- 
4b- 

12c- 

12b- 
2a- 
6a- 

12a- 
5d- 

19a- 
5b- 
4c- 
6c- 
4e- 
4f- 
Sc- 


Average  (86  men)- 
Median- --------- - 


Western  Area 


Kans.  8a-- 
8b  — 
7a-- 
6a" 
4a-- 
Okla.  3d— 
Kans.  13a-- 
ISa-- 
15b.- 
la- 
Ib-- 
10a  — 


Okla. 


,598 
,597 
,588 
,505 
,414 
,341 
,328 
,299 
,283 
,250 
,116 
.028 
966 
957 
779 
725 
678 
529 
485 
461 
346 
60 

2,545 
2,400 


6,935 
6,935 
6,442 
6,102 
4,500 
4,403 
4,361 
4,212 
4,212 
4,000 
4,000 
3,943 


12  men  "  Median 


Okla. 


S.D. 
Kans. 


S.D. 
Kans. 


Okla. 


8c- 
Ic- 
3c- 
3b- 
7b- 

12b- 
5b- 
7a- 

14a. 
5a- 
2a- 


Average  (23  men)- 
Median----------- 


3,520 
3,446 
3,152 
2,905 
2,800 
2,501 
2,138 
1,945 
1,365 
1,121 
690 

3,723 
3,943 
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Table  6.  -  Average  monthly  volume  of  lubricat ing  oil  delivered  per  sales- 
man  in  1949-50,  by  areas 


Month 

Eastern  area^ 

Western  area^ 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

208 

8.3 

218 

5.2 

147 

5.9 

128 

3.1 

143 

5.7 

181 

4.3 

January  1950  

77 

3.1 

139 

3.3 

128 

5. 1 

142 

3.4 

304 

12.1 

385 

9.2 

430 

17.1 

395 

9.5 

250 

10.0 

403 

9.7 

225 

9.0 

769 

18.5 

July  

214 

8.5 

560 

13.4 

216 

8.6 

448 

10.7 

165 

6.6 

402 

9.7 

2,507 

100.0 

4.170 

100.0 

^Average  of  82  salesmen. 
Average  of  15  salesmen. 


Table  7.  -  Average  monthly  volume  of  grease  delivered  per   salesman  in 
1949-50,  by  areas 


Month 

Eastern  area^ 

Western  area^ 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

October  1949  

396 

14.0 

193 

4.2 

158 

5.6 

151 

3.3 

93 

3.3 

86 

1.9 

27 

0.9 

72 

1.6 

70 

2.5 

75 

1.7 

216 

7.6 

256 

5.6 

521 

18.4 

366 

8.0 

301 

10.6 

377 

8.3 

253 

8.9 

1,229 

26.9 

July  

343 

12.1 

768 

16.8 

239 

8.4 

555 

12.2 

217 

7.7 

435 

9.5 

2,834 

100.0 

4.563 

100.0 

^Average  of  82  salesmen. 
Average  of  15  salesmen. 


FIGURE  8 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  VOLUME  OF  LUBRICATING  OIL 
DELIVERED   PER  SALESMAN,  1949-50 
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Data  on  82  salesiaen  in  the  Eistern  area  showed  caverage  deliveries  of 
lube  oil  ranging  from  77  to  165  gallons  a  month  in  November,  December, 
January,  F..vT:T\mry,  and  September;  200  to  250  gallons  a  month  in  Miy, 
June,  July,  August,  and  October;  30^+  gallons  in  March;  and  k^O  gallons 
in  April  (Table  6  and  figure  8). 

In  the  Western  area,  the  lube  oil  deliveries  of  15  salesmen  ranged  from 
128  to  218  gallons  from  October  through  February  inclusive;  from  385  to 
khQ  gallons  in  March,  April,  May,  August,  and  September;  56O  gallons  in 
July;  and  7^9  gallons  in  June  (Figiare  8). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  volume  of  oil  delivered  from  October  through 
February  was  about  the  same  per  man  in  both  areas^  but  the  monthly  volume 
from  M'^rch  through  September  was  much  ].arger  in  the  Western  than  in  the 
Eastern  area.    Also,  the  peak  volume  came  in  the  spring  in  the  Eastern 
area  and  in  the  summer  in  the  West  (Table  6),    The  percentage  of  oil 
delivered  o-ach  month  is  also  shown  in  table  6,    Annual  and  monthly 
quotas  of  lube  oil  based  on  suggested  annual  volumes  of  motor  fuels  are 
indicated  in  the  table  after  the  summary  on  page 

Pounds  of  Grease  Delivered  P ''jr  Man       Annually  and^  W.) nt hly 


Deliveries  of  grease  by  86  salesm.en  in  the  Eastern  area  and       23  in 
the  Western  area  in  19^9-50  showed  that  the  median  volume  was  2,625 
pounds  per  man  in  the  Eastern  and  it-,  027  pounds  in  the  Western  area 
(Table  8).    Wide  variation  existed  in  the  volume  of  salesmen  in  each 
area  as  indicated  by  the  following  summary: 


Annual  Volumes 


Pounds 


Eastern_Area         We  stern  ^  Area 
Number  of  salesmen 


Less  than  1,000 


10 
18 
2k 
Ik 
11 
6 
2 
1 


1 
k 
k 
2 


1,000  -  1,999  . 
2,000  -  2,999.^ 
3,000  -  3,999 
•'+,000  ■  ^^,999 
5,000  -  5,999 
6,000  •-  6,999  • 
7,000  and  over 


5 
2 
2 
3 


Total 


86 


23 


Average 

Median . 
Range  


2,845  - 
2,625 

0  to  9,227 


Pounds 


4,010 

4,027 
356  to  7,720 


Volume  exceeded  by  highest 
25  percent  of  salesmen 


3,950 


6,000 
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The  pounds  of  grease  delivered  per  gallon  of  motor  fuel  is  shown  in 
table  8.  The  median  was  1,3  pounds  in  "both  thc;  Eastern  and  Western 
areas.     One-fourth  of  the  salesmen  in  both  areas  exceeded  1.8  pounds. 

The ^number  of  salesmen  with  various  ratios  was  as  follows: 

Batio  of  grease  to                          Eastern  Area  Western  Area 

gallons  of  motor  fuel  Number  of  salesmen 
(Pounds ) 

Less  than  0.8    9.  5 

0.  8  -  0.99    9  0 

1.0  -  1.19    11  2 

1.2  -  1.39   17  5 

1.  ^  -  1.59  -   5  1 

1.6  -  1.79   -   11  3 

1.8  -  1.99   7  2 

2.0  -  2.19   7  0 

2 .2  and  over   10  5 

Total                                                86  23 

.  Pounds 

Average                                                     1.38  1.53 

Median  :                                             1.3  1.3 

Pange   0.0  to  2.8  0.2  to  3-7 

Batio  exceeded  by  highest 

25  percent  of  salesmen                        1.8  1.8 

The  pounds  of  grease  in  relation  to  the  gallons  of  lube  oil  delivered 
by  salesmen  in  each  area  are  shown  in  table  8.    The  median  wa-s  1.1 
pounds  in  the  Eastern  and  1.0  pounds  in  the  Western  area.    The  number 
of  salesmen  with  various  ratios  was  as  follows: 


Batio  of  grease  per                        Eastern  Area  W.s.sj':£O^.A?!3;il 

gallon  of  lube  o i 1  Number  of  salesmen 
(Pounds ) 

Lesss  than  0.8    7  6 

0.8  -  0.89    6  2 

0.  9  -  0.99   1^  1 

1.0  -  1.09    1^  2 

1.1  -  1.19   9  2 

1.2  -  1.29   1^  0 

1.3  -  1.39   2  1 

1,  h  -  1.^9   3  0 

1.5  and  over   11  5 

Total    80  19 

,               ,  Pounds 

Average  (weighted)   1.12    1.08 

Median   1.09  1.02 

Bange                                                     O.56  to  2.13  0.32  to  1. 

Batio  exceeded  by  highest 

25  percent  of  salesmen   1.25  1.5 
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Table  8.  -  Pounds  of  grease  delivered  by  salesmen  of  cooperat ives  during  year  ended  September  30,  1950 


( arranged  from  high  to  low) 


Pounds  of  grease 


Ratio  of  pounds  of 
grease  to  gallons 
of  motor  fuel 


Ratio  of  pounds  of 
'grease  to  gallons 
of  lube  oil 


gastern  Area 

Kans.  22a  

Iowa  6a  - - -  ■ 
S.D.  4a  

4b  

Nebr.  Sa  

Iowa  12i---- 

S.D.  If  

Nebr.  4b  

Iowa  10c---' 

Sa  

4b  

S.D.  2b  

Iowa  8c---- 

Nebr.  2e  

Iowa  12d  

8e  

Nebr.  2a  

Mo.  lb  

Nebr.  4a  

3a  

Kans.  19b  

Iowa  Ic---- 

7a  

12e  

12f  

lb  

8a  

S.D.  lb  

Iowa  la---- 

tr.::: 

Uo.  3a  

3b  

6d  

Iowa  le---- 

S.D.  Ic  

Iowa  12g--" 

S.D.  2a  

Ho.  Sa  

Iowa  lOd  

Sc  

3c—" 

lowa  Id  

2a  

Mo.  Ic  

S.D.  Id  

Iowa  12b  

9a  

8b  

8d  

4d  

Nebr.  la  

3a"-- 
lowa     .  4b---- 

S.D.  la  

Iowa  2b---- 

2c  

8f  

3b—-- 

2d  

10a  

S.D.  le  

Iowa  4a---- 

S.D.  3a  

Mo.  Sd  

Nebr.  2b  

Iowa  6b---- 
Mo.  6b  

6a  

Iowa  12i---- 

10b  

12b  

12c  

4c  

Ho.  2a  

2b  

6c  

Iowa  4f  

Kans.  19a  

Mo.  5b  

Iowa  12a---- 

4e  

Mo.  Sc  

Iowa  11a---- 

8a  

Average-- 
Median--- 

ISbr-- 

6a  

13a  

10a  —  - 
,  8a--- 

8b  

4a---- 

Okla.  la  

lb  

Kans.  7a  

Okla.  Ic--- 

Kans.  8c  

Okla.  3d  

Kans,  12b  

Okla.  3b  

S.D.  7b  

Okla.  3c  —  - 

S.D.  7a—- 

Kans.  5b--- 

Okla.  2a  

Kans-  14a--- 
5a  —  - 

Average- 
Median— 


9,227 
6,700 
6,007 
5,648 
5,648 
5,359 
S,15S 
5,145 
5,090 
4,958 
4,910 
4,745 
4,715 
4,531 
4,225 
4,185 
4.163 
4,138 
4,093 
4,055 
3,970 


3,926 
3,906 
3,795 
3,622 
3,622 
3,602 
3,601 
3,573 
3,342 
3,267 
3,160 
3,001 
3,001 
2,955 
2,936 
2,902 
2,827 
2,730 
2,720 
2,6SD 
2,675 
2,636 


2,614 
2,599 
2,587 
2,526 
2,400 
2,398 
2,362 
2,314 
2)310 
2,288 
2,236 
2,225 
2,196 
2,165 
2,165 
1,870 
1,835 
1,732 
1,716 
1,625 
1,620 


1,526 
1,481 

1,465 
1,426 
1,370 
1,320 
1,293 
1,230 
1,149 
1,130 
1,085 
1,083 
991 
980 
980 
953 
741 
715 
520 
310 


2,845 
2,625 


7,720 
7^720 
7,074 
6,080 
6,050 
5,829 
5,829 
4,800 
4,650 
4,650 
4,477 

4,027 

3,834 
3,718 
2,895 
2,855 
2,123 
2,026 
1,940 
1,444 
1,130 
1,012 
356 


2.6 
2.5 
2.3 
O.S 
0.8 
1.9 
2.0 
1.9 
2.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.8 
1.6 
2.0 
2.4 
1.7 
2.4 
1.7 

2i  men  m  Upper  one- fourth 

1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
2.3 
1.2 
1.6 
1.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.8 
1.1 
1.4 
1.2 
2.4 
0,8 
2.1 
1.6 
0.9 

43  men  «  Median 

1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
2.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 


1.1 
1.3 

0.  9 
1.3 

1.  Z 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
0.7 
1.2 
0.9 


Upper  three- fourths 

0.  9 
2.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.8 
O.S 
1.3 
0.6 
2.2 
0.8 
0.9 
2.0 
1.0 
0.6 
1.1 
0.5 
2.0 
0.6 
1.3 
0.1 


3.3 
3.3 
3.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.3 
1.3 
I.I 
1.2 
1.2 
1.8 


2.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.8 
1.7 
0.7 
1.4 
O.S 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 

23  men  ■  Total 


1.25 
1.34 
1.59 
1.37 
1.37 
1.51 
1.63 
1.33 
1.57 

.96 
1.06 
1.19 

.92 
1.00 
1.28 
1.24 
1.06 
1.16 
1.02 
l.lt 
1.01 


.94 
.66 
.66 
1.31 
1.17 
.87 
1.21 
1.43 
1.42 
1.24 
1.24 
1.28 
.90 
1.25 
1.47 
.73 
1.17 
.83 
.83 
1.12 


1.08 
.95 
1.59 


1.17 
.98 
1.71 
1.11 
1.08 
1.08 
1.09 
.76 
1.08 
.82 
.90 
1.22 


.96 
1.55 
.90 
.95 
1.02 
1.28 


.91 


1.60 
.97 
.56 
1.85 
2.13 
1.22 
1.02 
.74 
1.07 
.90 
0 


1.83 
1.83 
1.16 
1.39 
1.53 
.84 
.84 
1.07 
1.20 
1.20 
.69 

1.20 

1.84 
.84 

1.16 
.98 
.75 
.64 

1.00 
.68 

1.64 
.74 
.32 


If  a  standard  of  250,000  gallons  of  motor  fuels  in  the  Eastern  area  and 
320,000  gallons  per  man  in  the  Western  area  is  used  then  a  stcandard  of 
1,7  pounds  of  grease  per  gallon  of  motor  fuel  is  suggested.    This  is 
not  as  high  as  the  ratio  of  1.8  exceeded  by  the  highest  25  percent  of 
the  salesmen  but  it  would  mean  a  grease  volume  of  4,250  pounds  per 
salesman  in  the  Eastern  area  and  '^,khO  pounds  per  man  in  the  Western 
area.    This  would  also  mean  that  about  1.06  pounds  of  grease  would  be 
handled  for  each  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  which  was  near  the  average 
of  1.1  for  the  entire  group. 

Monthly  Volumes 

Data  on  80  salesmen  in  the  Eastcirn  area  showed  average  grease  deliveries 
of  27  to  158  pounds  per  month  from  November  through  February;  200  to  300 
pounds  In  March,  May,  June,  August  and  September;  300  to  kOO  pounds  in 
July  and  October;  and  521  pounds  in  April  (Table  7  and  figure  9). 

Data  on  15  salesmen  in  the  Western  area  showed  deliveries  ranging  from 
72  to  200  pounds  from  October  through  February;  from  250  to  I+50  pounds 
in  March,  April,  May  and  September;  555  pounds  in  August;  768  pounds  in 
July,  and  1,229  pounds  in  June  (Table  7  and  figure  9). 

The  percentage  delivered  each  month  is  also  shown  in  table  7.  Annual 
and  monthly  quotas  of  grease  based  on  suggested  annual  volumes  of 
motor  fuels  are  indicated  in  the  table  after  the  summary  on  page 

Other  Supx)lies_  Sold  or  Delivered 

Very  little  automotive  and  miscellaneous  supplies  were  sold  or  delivered 
by  tank  truck  salesmen  of  the  cooperatives  surveyed.    Furthermore,  the 
sales  of  such  supplies  generally  were  not  kept  separately  for  each 
salesman  except  in  the  case  of  those  employed  on  commission  basis  and 
often  records  on  the  latter  were  not  readily  available  for  the  past  year. 

The  most  common  items  sold  by  the  salesmen  were  tires,  tubes,  batteries,  ■ 
filters,  cartridges,  spark  plugs,  rjrease  guns,  anti-freeze,  and  fly 
spray.    A  few  in  Iowa  sold  paint.    The  usiial  rate  of  commission  received 
was  10  percent  although  a  number  of  cooperatives  did  not  pay  any  com- 
missions on  such  items.    Several  salesmen  indicated  that  they  delivered 
such  merchandise  but  did  not  sell  it.     One  association  had  a  special 
truck  for  selling  and  delivering  miscellaneous  supplies.    The  most  com- 
mon reasons  listed  by  the  managers  or  salesmen  for  not  handling  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  on  their  tank  trucks  were  as  follows: 

1.    It  is  not  practical  because  of  the  extra  time  requireci.  A 
salesman  cannot  deliver  a  large  volume  of  petroleum  pji'oducts 
efficiently  and  give  prompt  service  if  he  tries  to  sell  a  lot 
of  miscellaneous  merchandise.    All  they  have  tim.o  f-'r  is  to 
deliver  fuel  and  collect. 
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FIGURE  9 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  VOLUME   OF  GREASE 
DELIVERED   PER  SALESMAN,  !949-50 
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2.  It  is  not  practical  because  so  many  farmers  are  not  home 
when  fuel  is  delivered. 

3 .  Such  supplies  were  available  at  the  service  stations  operated 
by  practically  all  associations.    Farmers  preferred  to  buy  there 
where  they  could  get  equipment  installed  and  other  needed  services. 

k.    There  is  not  sufficient  room  to  carry  or  display  a  good  stock 
of  miscellaneous  supplies  on  the  truck. 

5.  It  is  a  nuisancj  and  not  worth  the  time  and  bother. 

6.  The  tank  truck  operator  is  .just  a  truck  driver  or  order-filler 
rather  than  a  salesman, 

A  few  salesmen  and  managers,  however,  thought  that  considerable  more 
volum.e  of  such  supplies  could  be  developed  by  the  salesmen,  especially 
during  the  slack  farming  seasons.  They  believed  that  the  items  should 
be  restricted  to  those  previously  mentioned.  A  few  managers  thought 
that  such  business  could  be  developed  best  bjr  those  salesmen  who  oper- 
ated on  regular  routes.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  displaying  sea- 
sonal merchandise  on  the  trucks  and  mentioning  it  to  the  farmers  would 
help  increase  volume  at  the  service  stations. 

it  appears  to  the  writer  that  if  maximum,  efficiency  is  to  be  ol)talned 
in  selling  and  delivering  refined  fuels,  lubricating  oil,  and  greases, 
salesraen'will  not  have  time  or  the  opportunity  to  sell  very  many  related 
supplies.    They  should,  however,  be  able  to  take  orders  for  and  deliver 
some  merchandise,  especially  that  not  involving  a  trade-in  allowance, 
and  they  should  be  able  to  handle  a  few  seasonal  items  such  as  anti- 
freeze, fly  spray,  and  perhaps  x^^int,  especially  in  the  Eastern  area. 

Insufficient  data  on  sales  of  miscellaneous  supplies  were  obtained  on 
which  to  establish  an  annual  volume  standard  per  salesman.    But  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  sales  of  a  group  of  cooperative  salesmen  in  the 
central  and  another  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  a  tentative 
standard  of  $2,500  worth  of  supplies  per  Eastern  salesman  and  $2,000 
vrorth  per  Western  salesman  is  suggested. 

Additional  data  are  needed  to  find  the  amount  of  major  item.s  such  as 
tires  and  tubes  which  should  make  up  these  totals. 

The  possibilities  of  handling  paint  is  indicated  by  one  group  of  sales- 
men in  a  heavily  populated  farming  State  who  sold  about  $2,000  worth  per 
man  per  year. 

Total  Sales  of  Oil  Prodi..icts  and  Belated  Supplies 

On  the  basis  of  prevailing  prices  of  oil  products  in  the  area  studied 
and  the  volume  standards  suggested  in  this  report,  the  total  sales  of 
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oil  products  and  related  supplies  would  be  about  $80,000  annually  per 
salesman  in  each  area  exclusive  of  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other  taxable 
fuels „ 


Number  of  Patrons  Served 

The  number  of  farm  patrons  served  varied  greatly  among  the  salesmen. 
Some  had  a  relatively  large  number  which  were  small  users  or  they 
bought  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  needs  from  the  cooperative. 
Others  had  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  users  who  gave  all  their 
patronage  to  the  association.     In  many  associations  the  number  of 
petroleum  patrons  was  considerably  less  than  the  total  supply  patrons 
or  those  marketing  grain  through  the  association. 

Likewise,  the  number  of  nonfarm  patrons,  mostly  fuel  oil  users,  varied 
among  the  salesmen  as  did  the  number  of  stations,  curb  pum.ps,  churches, 
schools,  commercial  firms,  and  government  agencies  served. 

The  number  of  salesmen  who  could  not  readily  give  the  number  of  patrons 
they  served  was  surprising.    Estimates  obtained  from  part  of  the  group, 
however,  showed  that  the  average  number  of  patrohs  served  per  salesman 
was  as  follows:  • 

Eastern  Area         Western  Area 
(^3  salesmen)        (20  salesmen) 

Type  of  patron 

Farm  patrons   ,        iQk  l86 

Nonfarm  patrons    ^3    ^  6l 

Total   227  2k7 

The  mimber  of  salesmen  serving  certain  numbers  of  farm  patrons  in  each 
area  was  as  follows: 

Farm  patrons  served  Eastern  Area         Western  Area 

Under  100   

100  -  lk9  _  

150  -  129  

200  -  2h9   „  

250  -  299   

300  and  over  '.  

Total   


2 

5 

11 

1 

10 

3 

7 

7 

10 

1 

3 

3 

h3 

20 

The  Western  salesmen  would  bo  expected  to  have  fewer  but  larger  patrons 
because  this  area  had  an  average  of  only  1.6  farms  per  square  mile  com- 
pared to  3.1  in  the  Eastern  area.    This  was  not  the  case,  however,  pos- 
sibly'- because  several  Western  associations  had  only  one  salesman  when 
they  perhaps  should  have  had  two,  and  a  number  of  Eastern  associations 
each  had  several  salesmen. 
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The  average  number  of  patrons  in  "both  areas  seem  high,  h/    A  total  of 
180  farr.i  patrons  would  be  equivalent  to  serving  I5  a  day,  six  days  a 
week  every  other  week.    Forty-eight  nonfarm  patrons  wo\ild  be  equivalent 
to  only  four  a  day  every  two  weeks,  but,  no  doubt,  many  more  could  have 
been  served  as  their  fuel  oil  volum.c  came  mostly  during  slack  seasons 
of  farm  motor  fuel  consumption.  • 

As  mentioned  37  salesmen  each  delivered  fuels  to  one  or  more  service 
stations,  most  of  which  were  operated  by  the  cooperatives.     In  two  asso- 
ciations, however,  the  salesmen  alternated  ra.onths  in  taking  care  of  the 
station.    Only  12  salesmen  reported  serving  curb  pumps  at  stores  or 
garages. 

Most  salesmen  delivered  fuel  oil  to  two  or  three  schools  and  churches. 
One  reported  serving  11  schools  and  three  churches;  another  seven 
schools  and  one  church;  and  another  six  schools  and  three  churches. 
Only  half  a  dozen  reported  serving  governmental  accounts,  such  as  town- 
ship, county^  or  State  highway  maintenance  or  construction  equipment. 

Fifteen  salesmen  reported  delivering  fuel  to  conmercinl  firms  such  as 
trucking  lines,  construxtion  companies,  wood  sawing  firms,  sand  and 
gravel  firms,  stone  quarrying  companios,  creameries,  and  hospitals. 
In  a  few  cases  this  type  of  patron  accounted  for  considerable  volume. 

Information  was  not  obtained  separately  on  the  number  of.,  gasoline  or 
motor  fuel  patrons,  heating  fuel  patrons,  lubricating  oil  patrons,  nor 
grease  patrons.    An  analysis  of  this  type  would  show  which  refined  fuel 
patrons  were  not  buying  their  lubricating  oil  or  grease  from  the  coop- 
erative and  vice  versa. 

Comments  with  respect  to  the  densit;/  of  patrons  served  and  estimated 
proportion  of  farm  petroleum  business  handled  by  the  salesmen  are  in- 
cluded in  a  later  section  of  the  rex^ort. 

If  appears  that  if  any  stando.rds  reg.arding  patrons  are  to  be  used,  thoy 
should  be  by  types  and  areas  and  limited  to  regular  rather  than  total 
patrons.     (Regular  patrons  might  be  defined  as  those  vrhich  obtain  half 
or  more  of  their  volume  from  the  cooperative,)    Tyries  should  include 
farm  patrons,  city  fuel  oil  patrons,  and  other  patrons,  including 
schools  and  commercial  accounts.    Cooperatives  located  in  smll  towns 
would  have  little  opportunity  to  serve  city  or  urban  users,  and  sales- 
men serving  large  wheat  farms  and  ranches  would  have  fewer  patrons 
than  those  serving  smaller  diversified  farms. 


k/   Another  group  of  cooperative  salesmen  in  a  central  general  farmj.ng 
State  served  an  .average  of  160  farm  x)atrons  per  man  in  19^9. 
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It  is  thus  difficult  to  set  standards  for  number  of  patrons  for  sales- 
men to  serve,  but  the  following  are  tentatively  suggested: 


Type  of  patrons 

Regular  farm  patrons   

Regular  city  fuel  oil  patrons 
Other  patrons  served   


Eastern  Area 


Western  Area 


175 

ho 

15 


135 
20 
10 


Information  was  not  obtained  on  the  number  of  new  patrons  obtained  and 
the  number  of  old  patrons  lost  each  year  per  salesman.    Managers  should 
establish  quotas  for  ^prospective  patrons  to  bo  called  on  and  new  patrons 
to  be  obtained  annually  for  each  salesman  depending  upon  individual 
circumstances.    The  experience  of  a  group  of  cooperative  salesmen  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  indicates  that  one  new  patron 
was  obtained  from  every  three  contacted. 


Only  a  few  salesmen  kept  a  record  of  the  miles  they  drove  their  truck 
during  a  year.    Useable  estimates,  however,  were  obtained  from,  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  basis  of  the  present  mileage  on  their  trucks  and  the 
number  of  months  which  they  had  been  owned.     In  most  cases  the  m.ileage 
obtained  can  be  considered  as  that  driven  in  making  deliveries  of  fuel. 
Few  special  trips  were  made  with  trucks  to  collect  receivables  or  to 
solicit  patrons  and  little  travel  was  involved  between  the  ss-losmen's 
homes  and  bulk  plants  or  for  personal  business. 

Data  from  53  salesmen,  hO  of  which  were  in  the  Eastern  area,  showed 
that  they  drove  an  average  of  l6,972  miles  in  1950  (Table  9).  Infor- 
mativon  was  not  obtained  on  the  number  o'^  days  worked  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  year  this  was  equivalent  to  1,^1^  miles  per  month;  326  miles 
per  week:  and  5^  miles  per  day  (6  days  a  week).     On  the  basis  of  50 
weeks  it  would  be  equivalent  to  339  miles  a  week  and  5^.5  riiles  a  day. 

The  median  was  l6,000  miles.     One -fourth  of  the  m.en  dro^.^e  20,000  or 
more  miles  and  one-fourth  drove  less  than  1^,200  males.    The  range 
was  from  10,000  to  31,500  miles  per  man  (Table  9  and  figure  10). 

The  number  driving  specified  mileages  were  as  follows: 


Miles  Driven  Per  Man  -  Annually 


Miles 


Number  of  salesm^en 


10,00®  -  11,999 
12,000  -  13,999 
14,000  -  15,999 
16,000  -  17,999 
■18,000  -  19,999 
20,000  -  21,999 
22,000  -  23,999 
24,000  and  over 


5 
7 
13 
8 
6 

7 

2 

5 


Total 


53 
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Factors  influencing  miles  driven  arc  discussed  in  a  later  section  of 
this  report. 


As  indicated  in  the  next  section,  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  track 
of  the  miles  driven  on  farm  deliveries  separately  from  those  driven  on 
city  fuel  oil  and  station  deliveries.    This  would  permit  computation  of 
the  gallons  delivered  per  mile  for  both  farm  and  nonfarm.  or  city  patrons. 

On  the  basis  of  standards  suggested  for  voD.umes  and  "gallons  per  mile" 
to  deliver,  the  standards  for  miles  driven  annually  on  p.ll  deliveries 
and  calls  on  prospective  patrons  would  be  approximately  l6,700  per  sales- 
man in  the  Eastern  area  and  17;503  miles  per  man  in  the  Western  area.  . 
Total  miles  driven  in  making  farm  calls  and  deliveries  would  be  15,!+'^0 
in  the  Eastern  and  17,000  m.ileB  per  salesman  in  the  Western  area.  This 
would  mean  that  1,250  miles  would  be  driven  on  city  deliveries  and  calls 
in  the  Eastern  area  and  500     miles  would  be  traveled  on  them  in  the 
Western  area.    Those  may  have  to  be  revised  considerably  after  addi- 
tional data  are  obtained.    Although  insufficient  data  on  mileages  were 
obtained,  it  would  seem  logical  that  the  Western  salesmen  would  drive 
more  because  their  territories  were  generally  larger. 


"Gallons  delivered  per  mile  driven"  is  a  simple  measure  of  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  fuel  is  moved  from  bulk  plants  to  patrons '  storage 
tanks.    Studies  indicate  that  it  is  closely  related  to  delivery  costs 
per  gallon  of  fuel.     Of  course,  both  measures  are  most  useful  if  deliv- 
ery practices  and  equipment  and  types  of  patrons  and  their  storage  are 
rather  uniform.    If  a  large  proportion  of  fuel,  for  example,  is  deliv- . 
ered  to  stations  and  to  nonf armors  such  as  city  fuel  oil  patrons,  then 
the  "gallons  delivered  per  mile"  should  be  computed  on  farm  and  nonfarm 
business  separately.    This  would  require  both  volume  and  mileage  to  be 
kept  separately  on  both  types  of  deliveries.  , 

Since  some  salesmen  delivered  a  considerable  volume  of  fuel  to  stations 
and  others  delivered  none,  it  appeared  advisable  to  compute  "gallons 
delivered  per  mile"  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  delivered  to  farms  and 
to  nonfarms,  exclusive  of  that  to  stations  and  dealers.    Total  miles 
had  to  be  used,  but  since  relatively  little  travel  was  involved  in  sta- 
tion deliveries,  more  uniformity  was  acquired  by  using  total  m.lles  than 
total  gallons , 

Records  on  53  salesmen,  of  which  h2  in  the  Eastern  area,  showed  that 
they  delivered  an  average  of  19.2  "gallons  per  mile  driven"  (exc3.usive 
of  station  volume)  in  19^9-50,    The  median  was  l8»2  gallons  (Toble  9 
and  figure  10).    One-fourth  were  above  23.2  and  one-fourth  were  below 
15.0  gallons  per  mile.    The  range  was  from  8.8  to  38.3  gallons.  5/ 
There  wore  no  significant  differences  between  areas. 

2/    A  group  of  cooperative  salesmen  in  a  central  State  had  rural  deliv- 
eries averaging  .18 .3  gallons  per  mile  in  19'+8.    Another  group  of  76 
salesmen  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
had  deliveries,  mostly  to  farms,  averaging  23.2  gallons  per  m.ile  in 


Gallons  Delivered  Per  Mile  Driven  --  Annually 
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Table  9.  -  Gallons  of  fuel  delivered  per  mile  driven  (exclusive  of  that  to  stations)  by  53 
salesmen  of  cooperatives  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1950  (arranged  from  high  to 
low) 


Code  No. 
of 

salesmen 


Gallons  delivered 

per  mile  driven 
(excluding  station 
volume ) 


Gallons  of  fuel 
delivered  (ex- 
cluding station 
vo lume ) 


Total  miles 
driven 
on  all 

deliveries 


Iowa 
Kans. 
Iowa 
Kans. 

Iowa 


Kans. 


6a. 
13a- 
10b- 

8b- 
10a- 

8c- 
10a- 

5a- 
11a- 

4c- 

7a- 
lOe- 

8a- 


Average- 


Average- 


,38.3 
^30.9 
,30.0 
^28.9 
28.8 
27.0 
26.7 
26.6 
26.3 
24.6 
24.0 
,23.7 
^23.3 


459,457 
406,960 
449,649 
318,090 
388,861 
459,457 
393,251 
665,895 
828,088 
369,019 
383,858 
283,853 
256,640 


27.4 


S.D. 

2a  

23 

1 

Iowa 

3b  

23 

1 

If  

22 

8 

Mo. 

la  

22 

1 

S.D. 

2b  

0 

Kans. 

9a  

^20 

7 

Iowa 

4a  

20 

5 

3c  

20. 

2 

19 

9 

lb  -  

19. 

6 

9a  

19. 

5 

4b  

19. 

3 

Kans. 

8c  

H8. 

4 

20a  

18 

2 

435,621 

13  wen  e  Upper  one- fourth 

439,417 
334,746 
3 19,039 
326,549 
526,030 
227,861 
375,196 
464,287 
298,237 
351,995 
194,859 
328,000 
221,054 
363 , 000 


20.6 


340,734 
27  men  -  Median 


12,000 
2  13,170 
15,000 
11,000 
13,500 
17,000 
14,727 
25,000 
31,495 
15,000 
16,000 
12,000 
11,000 


15,915 


19,000 
14,500 
14,000 
14,800 
25 , 000 
11,000 
18,300 
23 , 000 
15,000 
18,000 
10,000 
17,000 
12,000 
20,000 


16,543 


Iowa 

Ic  

18 

2 

381,722 

21,000 

6b  

18 

2 

214,083 

11,760 

la  

18 

1 

326,641 

18,000 

S.D. 

8e  

8 

266,509 

15,000 

Kans. 

12a  

117 

8 

444,873 

25,000 

ISa--.-   

^17 

4 

293,802 

16,916 

Iowa 

lOd  

6 

212,510 

12,833 

Kans. 

7a  

^16 

1 

289, 184 

18,000 

Iowa 

15 

9 

318,765 

20 , 000 

15 

8 

252,068 

16.000 

Kans. 

19b  

15 

5 

222,239 

14,300 

21a  

15 

3 

260,000 

17,000 

Iowa 

2a  

15 

1  , 

3  02,481 

20,000 

16 

8 

291,144 

17,370 

40  men  =  Upper  three- fourths 

Mo. 

3a  

14 

9 

224, 145 

15,000 

3b  

14 

9 

224,145 

15,000 

Kans. 

15b  

14 

9 

293,802 

19,766 

Iowa 

Id  

14. 

7 

294,212 

20 , 000 

8b  -  

14 

4 

185, 766 

12,860 

8f  

13 

9 

277,991 

20,000 

S.D. 

3a  

13. 

7 

274,681 

20,000 

le  

13. 

2 

330,441 

25.000 

Iowa 

10c  

12. 

7 

212,510 

16,728 

S.D. 

5b  

112 

5 

282,152 

22,500 

7b  

]12. 

4 

184,778 

14,900 

7a  

^10 

0 

157,055 

15,750 

Mo. 

2b  -  

8 

8 

155,577 

17,700 

13.2 

238,250 

18,093 

53  men  •  Total 

19.2 

326,707 

16.972 

18.2 

^Located  In  Western  area.    All  others  were  In  the  Eastern  area. 

Full  year  was  based  on  mileage  records  during  first  9  months  In  relation  to  volume  delivered  during  that  period. 


FIGURE  10 

GALLONS  OF  FUEL  DELIVERED  PER  MILE 
DRIVEN  BY  53  SALESMEN,  1949-50 
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These  averages' were  about  1.5  gallons  per  mile  under  those  computed  on 
the  basis  of  total  gallons  delivered  including  station  volume.    On  that 
basis  the  average  was  20.7  and  the  median  was  20  gallons.  One-fourth 
were  above  25.0  and  one -fourth  were  below  17.2  gallons  per  mile. 

Figure  10  and  table  9  indicate  that  those  salesmen  with  the  highest 
"gallons  delivered  per  mile"  had  larger  volumes  and  less  mileage  per 
year  than  the  salt;smen  with  the  lowest  "gallons  per  mile."    This  was 
most  evident  when  the  one-fourth  with  the  highest  "gallons  per  mile" 
rate  were  compared  with  the  lowest  one-fourth.  6/ 

On  the  basis  of  the  performance  exceeded  by  the  highest  25  percent  of 
the  salesmen,  a  recommended  standard  would,  be  23  gallons  of  fuel  per 
mile  of  travel  (exclusive  of  deliveries  to  stations).    This  would  re- 
quire 17,i+00  miles  of  travel  in  delivering  a  volume  of  UOO^OOO  gallons 
per  year  and  13,000  miles  to  deliver  300,000  gallons.    However,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  higher  standard  should  be  used  for 
salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  than  for  those  in  the  Western  are.a  because 
their  territories  were  generally  smaller  and  because  this  area  had  more 
motor  vehicles  per  square  mile ---about  8  compared  with  5  in  the  Western 
area.     Therefore,  a  standard  of  2h  gallons  per  mile  for  the  Eastern 
salesmen  and  23  gallons  per  mile  for  the  Western  men  is  suggested. 

As  mentioned  data  were  not  available  on  "farm  volume  delivered  per  mile 
driven  to  farms,"  but  until  further  information  indicates  otherwise  a 
standard  of  21  gallons  for  Eastern  salesmen  and  20  gallons  per  mile  for 
Western  salesmen  is  suggested.    Also,  this  would  mean  that  approximately 
kO  gallons  of  fuel  per  mile  would  be  delivered  on  city  deliveries  in 
both  areas. 

Delivery  Costs 

This  section  contains  a  discussion  of  delivery  costs  where  salesmen  are 
employed  on  a  commission  and  on  a  salary  basis;  operating  expenses  of 
tank  trucks;  and  suggested  standards  for  delivery  costs. 

Delivery  Costs  Vhere  Salesmen  on  Commission  7/ 

Information  obtained  on  95  salesmen  in  the  Eastern  area  indicated  that 
82  men,  or  86  percent,  were  employed  on  a  commission  basis  in  1950. 
The  other  13  men  were  on  a  salary  basis.    In  the  Western  area  only 


6/    A  study  of  22  cooperative  salesmen  in  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land showed  that  reduction  in  mileage  was  mainly  responsible  for 
improvement  in  delivery  efficiency  wherein  "gallons  per  mile"  in- 
creased from  l6.5  in  19^4-2  to  I9.U  in  19^4-^!-, 

7/    The  term  "delivery  costs"  as  used  in  this  rexiort  refers  to  both  the 
salarj-  or  commission  of  the  tank  truck  salesmen  and  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  tank  truck.    Technically  the  former  might  be  called 
selling  expense  and  the  latter  delivery  expense,  but  in  most  cases 
the  majority  of  the  salesmen's  time  is  spent  in  delivering  fuel. 
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seven  out  of  39  salesmen,  or  18  percent,  were  on  a  coranission  and  the 
other  82  percent  were  on  a  salary.  The  number  employed  on  each  basis 
by  States  were  as  follows: 


Eastern  Area 


Commission 
_basis_ 
( Number ) 


Salary 

basis 

(Number) 


Iowa  

South  Dakota  ■.  

Nebraska   

Missouri  

Eastern  Kansas  


iv3 


11 
6 

15 
7 


k 
1 
2 
1 

5 


Total 


82 


13 


Western  Area 


South  Dakota- 
Central  and  Western  Kansas 
Oklahoma  ;.. 


3 
3 
1 


5 

18 
9 


Total 


7 


32 


Seven  salesmen  on  commission  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  salary.  'Also, 
three  salesmen  each  owned  two  trucks  and  employed  another  salesman  or 
operator  on  a  salary  basis. 

All  the  commission  salesmen  except  three  owned  their  trucks  and  the  co- 
operatjves  owned  the  truck  tanks.    Practically  all  associations  owned 
the  unloading  pumps  and  meters. 

Where  the  cooperatives  owned  the  trucks,  the  rates  of  commission  were 
somewhat  less  because  truck  costs  , were  borne  by  the  association.  Wliere 
the  salesmen  owned  the  trucks,  only  a  few  cooperatives  paid  for  the 
gasoline  and  oil  used,  or  paid  them  a  truck  allowance » 

A  number  of  salesmen  wore  held  responsible  for  credit  extended  beyond 
that  authorized  by  the  manager  or  directors,  or  for  past  due  accounts. 
Not  many  had  accounts  deducted  from  their  commissions  in  19^9-50>  ^^"t 
a  few  had  some  commissions  deferred  or  withheld  pending  collection  of 
outstanding  accounts.  Four  salesmen  in  one  cooperative  purchased  the 
fuel  outright  from  the  cooperative  and  therefore  had  to  carry  any  credit 
extended  and  absorb  any  losses  incurred. 

None  indicated  that  they  were  charged  for  excess  shrink,  but  one  re- 
ceived his  gasoline  and  oil  free  if  he  held  his  shrinkage  under  one  per- 
cent of  sales.    Those  purchasing  their  fuel  outright  from  the  coopera- 
tive, of  course,  had  to  stand  any  shrinkage. 
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Rates  of  Commissions  Paid  -  Tho  rates  of  commissions  piid  ty  32  associ- 
ations are  listed  in  table  10.     Specific  rates  per  gallon  were  usually- 
paid  on  different  fuels  with  a  liwer  rate  on  volume  delivered  to  sta- 
tions and  dealers.    The  m.ost  co^mmon  rates  paid  where  the  salesmen  owned 
the  truck  and  peid  all  his  operati'.ng  expenses,  were  2  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline  delivered  to  farms;  1  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline  to  stations; 
2  cents  a  gallon  on  kerosene;  1.5  cents,  a  gallon  on  fuel  oil  and  trac- 
tor fuel:  5  cents  a  gall',in  or  10  percent  of  sa].es  on  lubricating  oil; 
1  cent  a  pound  or  10  percent  of  sales  on  grease;  and  10  percent  a 
dollar  on  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Gross  Commissions  Paid  -  Data  ■  obtained  on  30  salesmen  showed  that  they 
were  paid  an  average  of  $U,898  in  gross  cormissions  in  19^9-50  (Table 
11).    The  range  was  from  $2,598  to  $8,18^1,    They  averaged  $5,06l  per 
man  in  Iowa  and  $^4-,711  per  man  in  the  other  States. 

These  commissions  averaged  l.^l-l  cents  per  gall'^n  of  product  delivered. 
The  range  was  from  0.9  to  2.0  cents  a  gallon.  This  was  on  the  basis  of 
a  gallon  of  refined  fuel  and  Ixibricating  oil  and  a  pound  of  grease  each 
being  equal  to  one  gallon.  Commissions  paid  on  miscellaneous  supplies, 
although  small,  should  have  been  deducted  or  the  sales  of  supplies  con- 
verted to  equivalent  units,  but  data  were  not  available. 

A  more  accurate  basis  wouD.d  have  been  the  use  of  per-unit  costs  if  data 
had  been  available  on  miscellaneous  supplies  sold  by  each  salesm^an.  On 
this  basis,  1  unit  of  petroleum  products  w^'uld  equal  1  gallon  of  refined 
fuels  and  motor  oil  and  8  pounds  of  grease;  and  one  unit  of  nonxjotr oleum 
supplies  would  equal  th':;  average  per-gallon  value  of  a  unit  of  petroleum, 
products  for  a  given  yea,T, 

Other  Delivery  Costs  -  In  addition       comjaissi-'ns ,  other  delivery  costs 
of  the  cooperatives  inclu'led  the  following: 

1.  Annual  expenses  of  the  truck  tanks,  pumps  and  meters  a,s  most  coop- 
eratives owned  this  equipment;  insurance;  property  taxes;  painting; 
repairs;  and  depreciation.    Since  thuj  wore  not  readily  separated  from 
tho  rest  of  the  expenses  of  the  associations,  an  arbitrary  amount  total- 
ing $250  for  each  tank,  pump,  and  meter  was  used.    This  may  ha,ve  been  a 
little  high  for  tho  older  equipnient  whose  original  cost  was  som.ewhat 
less  than  that  acquired  in  19^9  or  1950. 

2.  Truck  operating  expenses  where  the  cooperative  owned  the  tank  truck 
and  paid  salesmen  commissions  a.t  reduced  rates. 

3.  Gasoline,  .oil,  and  insurance  or  a  truck  allowance  where  the  cooper- 
ative followed  the  practice  of  paying  such  items. 

h ,    Social  security  taxes  paid  on  the  net  commissions  of  salesmen  by  a 
few  of  the  cooperatives  who  voluntarily  made  such  contributions. 
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5.  Miscellaneous  items  such  as  hiring  extra  labor  for  the  salesnen 
during  busy  seasons  or  vacations,  group  life  insurance,  and  pension 
payments . 

Total  Delivery  Costs  -  The  total  delivery  costs  for  30  salesmen  fiver- 
aged  $5,ll+8  per  man  in  19J+9-50,    This  was  equivalent  to  l.i^-8  cents  per 
gallon  of  products  delivered  and  31.8  cents  per  mile  driven  by  the 
salesman (Table  11). 

The  number  of  salesmen  with  various  delivery  costs  per  gallon  were  as 
follows: 

Cents  per  gallon  Number  of  salesmen 


In  comparing  delivery  costs  of  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis  with  those 
on  a  salary  basis,  an  association  paying  commissions  often  receives 
other  services  besides  selling  and  delivery.    These  include  some  control 
of  credit  and  collection  of  receivables;  control  of  shrinkage;  care  and 
responsibility  for  the  truck;  and  less  of  the  managers  tim.e  required 
for  supervision.    It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  these  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  worth  a  considerable  amount. 

Net  Commissions  or  Income  of  Salesmen.     Only  29  salesmen  provided  data 
on  their  truck  operating  costs  and  other  expenses.    They  received  net 
commissions  or  income  averaging  $3>55^  yQ^  19^9-50  (Table  12). 

The  range  was  from  $1,178  to  $6,1^9.    Nine  received  less  than  $3,000; 
10  received  between  $3,000  and  $i|,000;  six  received  between  $^,000  and 
$5,000;  and  four  received  more  than  $5,000. 

These  wages  were  equivalent  to  1,01  cents  per  gallon  of  product  deliv- 
ered and  21.7  cents  per  mile  traveled  (Table  12). 

The  number  which  were  in  specified  ranges  per  gallon  were  as  follows: 
Cents  per  gallon                                  Number  of  salesmen 
Less  than  0.75   3 


0.8  -  0.99 
1.0  -  1.2l|. 
1.25  -  1.^9 
1.5  -  1.7^  . 
1.75  -  1.99 
2.0  and  over 


2 
1 
13 
7 
k 

3 


Total 


30 


0.75  -  0.99 
1.0  -  1.24 
1.25  or  more 


8 
13 

5 


Total 


29 
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Table  12.  -  Net  commissions  (after  expenses)  of  29  salesmen  of  coopera- 
tives in  1949-50 


Net  commif 5ions  (after 

expenses ) 

Total  gallons 
re  f  ined 
fuels,  oil, 
and  grease 
delivered 

lotal 
mi  les 
driven 

Code  number 
of  salesmen 

rvilUUl  1 L 

Cents 

per 
gallon 

Cents 
per 
mi  le 

$4,627. 79 

0.990 

31,30 

467.420 

14 . 800 

Ib----- 

4,044.52 

1.30 

312,174 

Ic  

2,866.30 

0.88 

_ 

326,897 

2b  —  --- 

2,310,55 

1.41 

13.1 

163,345 

17. 700 

3a  

3,000.00 

1.04 

20.0 

289,575 

15,000 

3b  

3,000. 00 

1.04 

20,0 

289,575 

15,000 

2, 117.04 

0.96 

. 

221.518 

19b  

3, 141.81 

1.08 

22,0 

291,827 

14,300 

21a----- 

3,413.52 

1.31 

20,1 

260,000 

17,000 

12b  

1,457.54 

0.50 

7.7 

291,915 

19,000 

S.D.  2a  

5,139.00 

1.01 

27.0 

506,487 

19,000 

2b-  

6,149.00 

1.04 

24.6 

589,783 

25 , 000 

3a  

2, 799.86 

1. 01 

14.0 

277,804 

20,000 

7a  

3,824.00 

2.06 

24.3 

185 , 940 

15.730 

3,860.00 

1.19 

19,3 

323,272 

20,000 

2b  

2,253. 00 

0.84 

14.1 

269,392 

16,000 

6a  

5,364.00 

1. 14 

44.  7 

469,242 

12,000 

7a  

4,570.00 

1.17 

28.6 

391,692 

16,000 

8a  

2, 710.00 

1.16 

_ 

234,345 

8c  

4,933.00 

1.05 

29.0 

468,951 

17,000 

8e  

3,836.00 

1.09 

25.6 

352,597 

15 , 000 

8f  

3, 739.00 

1.25 

18.  7 

299,581 

20.000 

9a  

3,063.00 

1.19 

30.6 

257,045 

10.000 

4,502.00 

0.97 

30.6 

462.659 

14.727 

10b  

A  ■ail  c\f\ 

/I  CkA 

28.7 

457,535 

15.000 

10c  

2,676.00 

0.93 

16.0 

289,082 

16,728 

lOd  

1,178.00 

0.41 

9.2 

289,082 

12.833 

lOe  

3,035.00 

0.94 

25.3 

323.858 

12.000 

11a  

5,139.00 

0.62 

16.3 

831.140 

31.495 

Average 

(29  men) 

$3,553.79 

1.011^ 

^21. 7C 

351.508 

^16.053 

Average  of  those  reporting  miles. 


The  detailed  operating  expenses  of  their  tank  trucks  and  those  operated 
by  salaried  salesmen  are  discussed  at  the  ond  of  this  section  of  the 
report . 

Delivery  Costs  Where  Salesmen  Were  on  Salary 

As  mentioned,  3*+  of  k2  salesmen  in  the  Western  area  but  -mly  10  -^f  92 
in  the  Eastern  arc-a  were  on  a  salary  basis.    Seven  salesmen  '^n  a  com- 
mission basis  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  salary.    One  association  paid 
its  tbj^ee  salesmen  a  base  salary  plus  a  small  commission  on  all  fuels, 
oil,'  ffrease,  and  auto  supplies.    Another  paid  four  salesmen  a  bonus  of 
7  percent  of  net  savings  atid  another  paid  three  salesmen  5  percent  ''f 
total  net  savings  in  addition  to  their  base  salary,    A  few  gave  small 
Christm.as  bonuses  to  their  salesmen.    Only  one  association  paid  its 
salesmen  by  the  hour. 


Kone  of  the  salaried  salesmen  ownad  their  tank  trucks  and  unloading 
equipment.    Neither  were  they  held  responsible  for  bad  accounts  or 
shrinkage  to  the  extent  of  having  any  such  losses  deducted  from  their 
salaries . 

S§laries_Faid  -  Salaries  received  by  tank  truck  salesmen  varied  with 
the  experience  and  performance  of  thu'  man,  and  also  with  the  size  of 
the  town  in  which  the  cooperative  was  located  and  the  general  level  of 
wages  in  the  area.    In  several  cases  salaries  had  been  increased  in 
1951  over  those  listed  here  for  1950. 

Data  on  2h  se.lesmen  showed  that  they  received  an  average  3aln.r3'"  of 
$2,600  in  l<yk^•^0  (Table  13 ).    The  range  was  from  $1;800  to  $3,100. 
The  average  of  those  reporting  complete  delivery  costs  vas  $2,700  or 
0.7^  of  a  cent  per  gallon.    The  number  receiving  various  amounts  were 
as  follows: 


Annual  salary  Number  of  _ salesmen 

Less  than  $2,ii00   k 

2,h00  ".2,699    10 

2,7C0     2;999    7 

3,000  or  more    3 

Total   _     24 

These  salaries  were  equivalent  to  0.77  of  a  cert  per  gallon  of  product 
delivered  (■:vable  ik) ,    The  range  was  from  0.39  to  2  Ml  cents.    The  num- 
ber with  various  ''salaries  per  gallon"  were  as  follows  : 

^^2"*^ ?_P?il.  Gallon  J^yi?]lG.?L 2?.  salesmen 

Less  than  O.5    ij- 

0.5    -  0.7^    h 

0.7:7  -  0.99   -   10 

1.0  or  more    6 

Total  .    .       " 2r " 


-  1+0  - 
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Gallons 
of  fuel 
delivered 
per  mile^ 

 I  .•••Illll 

fOOOOOOOO  t^Ot^rt 

a\            «s  o 

•              1    •  ■    1    1    I    1    •  1 

<N                 00  O 
iH  cs 

m 

19.4 

22.5 

Total 
miles 
driven 

11,000 
11,000 
12,000 
11,000 
13,500 

25 . 000 
13, 170 
16,916 
19,966 

Cft              o  o 
CO                VO  O 
00  o 

«              1    -  1   1    1    I    1    -  1 
'*                1-1  o 
T-t                 i-(  cs 

15,880 

15,028 

Total 
gallons 
ref  ined 
fuels,  oil 
and 
greases 
delivered 

«seso>£>>not^ororooocsc>o 

ll/5l«00t^'*O"«tT^l/5l00000t^O\'»' 

»HTro\ovoio^oo 
1-1         o\  fH  cs  cyi    00  VO  o  o 
o»  pooocNt>.e^rooo 

cs  o^^*l^lO^^Ovop^oo 
VO         VO  "H  I/)  m    00 1-1  o  o 
po  cscsrH^escsio'f^ 

297,346 

338,328 

Total  delivery  costs 

Cents 
per 
mile 

•   ..•.1  ..••lltll 

VO 

oo' 

Cents 

per 
gallon 

f^tNO^OOfOO'-l'-l^rtO^O^CN.-lOO 
»H»-(CN)»~40»-t'-t'-l'H>H00»-t»-<r-( 

1-1 

CS 

•H 

Amount 

$4,391  i 
1.2100  ; 

j 

available) 

Tank ,  pump 

and  meter 
expenses^ 

ooooooooooooooo 
«ses«s<N«scs<NoicNcscN<Nesoies 

$250 
0.0690 

(Data  not 

Truck 
expenses 

t-l            ^       »H  T-l  ifH  CN  eS  <N  rH  i-l 

ooo 

'l-ro 

iHO 

Social 
security 
taxes 

■«■ 

T-!l-t 

^1-1 

t«-o 

o* 

Salary 
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0<*  OOOOVOoOM^t^ 
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cso       cs  cs  cs  iH  cs  cs  cs  CO  cs 
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$2,600 
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number 
of 
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Table  14.  -  Salaries  of  24  salesmen  of  cooperatives  in  1949-50. 


Code  number 
of  salesmen 


Salary 


Total 


Cents 
per 
gallon 


Cents 
per 
mile 


Total  refined 
fuels,  oil 
and  grease 
delivered 
in  gallons 


Total 
miles 
driven 


Eans. 


S.D. 


Iowa 


Okla. 


Mo. 


8a- 
8b. 
8c- 
9a. 
10a- 
11a- 
12a- 
13a- 
15a- 
15b- 
14a- 
20a- 
20b- 
6a- 
6b- 
6c- 
6d- 
7b- 
2c- 
6b. 
12j- 
2a- 
4a- 
4a- 


Average 
(24  men) 


$3,100 
2,880 
2,965 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,912 
2,700 
2,400 
3,069 
2,195 
3,070 
2,470 
2,683 
2,660 
2,616 
2,922 
2,400 
2,600 
2,700 
2,700 
1,800 
2,162 
2,200 


$2,600 


0.950 

0.89 

1.30 

1.05 

0.55 

0.80 

0.65 

0.65 

0.74 

0.94 

0.43 

0.77 

2.47 

0.49 

0.48 

0.64 

0.79 

1.12 

0.97 

1.24 

1.74 

0.39 

0.78 

0.77 


28.20 

26.2 

24.7 

21.8 

17.8 

11.7 
20.5 
14.2 
15.4 

15.4 


23.0 


325,129 
325,129 
228,408 
227,861 
434,559 
300,000 
444,873 
417,401 
325,734 
325 , 734 
512,354 
400,000 
100,000 
548,701 
548,701 
407,322 
369,502 
214,701 
269,391 
217,014 
155,029 
459,290 
276,746 
286,285 


11,000 
11,000 
12,000 
11,000 
13,500 

25,000 
13.170 
16,916 
19.966 

20,000 


11,760 


0.77 


18.5 


338.328 


^15.028 


"Average  for  those  reporting  miles  driven. 


T.ry^._QperatJ,n/5._Exp^  -  Only  a  few  associations  ke^pt  operating  ex- 

penses separately  on  each  tank  truck  which  they  owned.    Data  on  15 
trucks  showed  avera-e  truck  expenses,  including  depreciation  of  $l,ij-00 
per  truck  in  1950.    The  range  was  from  $830  to  $2,l66.    These  costs 
averaged  0.39  of  a  cent  per  gallon  of  prodxict  delivered.    They  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  next  section  of  this  report. 

Othy'.  D^ellvery  .C^  As  indicated  an  arbitrary  amount  of  $250  was  used 

as  annual  expenses  for  the  tanks,  pump  and  motor.    This  averaged  only 
0.07  of  a  cent  per  gallon  of  product  delivered.    Payroll  or  social  se- 
curity taxes  averaged  $^+1  per  salesman. 

'I'2.'tM_DellY.erX  Costs  -•  Total  delivery  costs  thus  averaged  $i)-,391  per 
salaried  salesman  for  the  15  on  which  data  were  available.    This  was 
equivalent  to  1.21  cents  per  r';allon  of  product  delivered  and  28.6  cents 
per  mile  driven  by  those  which  reported  mileage  (Table  13). 

Delivery  costs  ranged  from  $3,525  to  $5,139  per  salesma.n;  from  0.8l  of 
a  cent  to  2.0^+  cents  x^er  gallon;  and  from  l8.^  to  38.8  cents  per  mile. 

The  number  with  specified  costs  per  gallon  were  as  follows: 
C®^?^s  per  gallon                                    Number  of  sa^'smen 
0.8    -  0.99    3  ■ 

1.0      -    1.2i^   '5 

1.25  -  1.^9    3 

1.50  -  1.7^+   2 

1.75  -  1.99    1 

2.0  and  over    1 

Total    15 

Itemized  Orjerating  Expenses  of  Tank  Trucks 

Eecords  of  operating  costs  could  be  obtained  on  only  32  tank  trucks 
owned  by  cooperatives  or  their  salesmen,  and  some  of  these  included 
estimates.    Oil  and  grease  were  often  included  with  gasoline,  and  depre- 
ciation or  insurance  for  two  or  more  trucks  was  sometimes  combined. 
Where  trucks  were  owned  by  the  salesmen,  they  had  compiled  operating 
expenses  for  their  personal  income  tax  records,  but  such  data  generally 
was  not  at  the  office  of  the  cooperative.     Several  salesmen  mailed  in 
their  truck  exxjenses  later  for  analysis. 

Several  associations,  however,  had  started  in  1951  "to  keep  records  of 
their  truck  costs  and  the  miles  they  were  driven.     In  one  case,  this 
was  begun  because  the  cooperative  was  standing  the  cost  of  gasoline  for 
a  truck  and  the  manager  believed  the  amount  being  used  was  excessive. 


~  k3  - 


Cash  operating  expenses  diiring  1950  averaged  $88^  and  depreciation  $373, 
making  a  total  'of  $1,257  per  truck  (Table  15).    The  range  in  total 
expenses  was  from  .^728  to  $2,5^9  F^r  truck. 

These  costs  averaged  7.78  cents  per  mile  driven,  of  vhich  5.^5  cents 
were  cash  expenses  and  2.33  cents  were  depreciation  costs.    The  number 
with  specified  total  costs  per  mile  were  as  follows: 

Cents  per  mile  Number  of  trucks 

Less  than  6.0   6 

6.0  -  6.9   h 

7.0  -  7.9    ^ 

6.0  -  8.9    5 

9.0  -  9.9  ,:     6 

10 .0  and  over.    k 

Total'  :  i   29 

These  costs  were  equivalent  to  0.35  of  a  cent  per  gallon  of  product 
delivered' 'of  which  0.25  of  a  cent  was  cash  operating  expenses  and  0.10 
of  a  cent  was  depreciation  costs  (Table  15).    The  range  in  total  ex- 
pense was  from  0.19       0.6l  of  a  cent  per  gallon.    The  number  with 
specified  total  costs  per  gallon  were  as  follows: 

Cents  per  gallon  Number  of  trucks 

Less  than  0.25  3 

0.25  -  0.32  i.i.  r.'':."i3.iiz'z:.  ■  lo 


0.33  -  0A9 
0.50  or  more 


Total   32 


The  average  amounts  of  various  expenses  per  truck  as  ohown  in  table  15 
were  as  follows:  8/ 

1:^:93.  Arnount      Cents  per  mile      Cents  per  gallon 

Gasoline                                   ^k3k7Q2  2.69  0.121 

Oil  and  grease     .,                      32. '+9  .20  .009 

Tires  and  tubes                          96.52  ,5Q  .027 

Batteries,  filers,  equip.         5.57  .04  ,002 

Repairs                                     l8b.iH  1.11  .050 

Licenses  and  taxes                    39.3^  .25  .011 

Insurance                                   51. 8^+  .33  .Oik 

Miscellaneous                            Jl^-^^  '2^  .^Q-l? . 

Subtotal                            '88'3.8i^-  5.^+5  .2i^6 

Depreciation  ,                   3Z2_^1  2^3^  .  __._lp!!:. 

l-otal                                $17256765  7.78  0.350 


8/    Operating  costs  of  over  100  trucks  in  a  central  State  in  19^8  were 
as- follows  on  a  per  mile  basis: 

Cents 

Gas  and  oil  •  :   3.^+0 

Tires  and  tubes   .90 

Insurance'   .35 

Repairs                            .'.   1.02 

Miscellaneous    ^9 

Subtotal  "5Tp6 
Depreciation    2.41 

Total   "BTW 

-  kk  - 


Expense  in 
cents  per 
gallon 

O  OOOoOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

o  , 

d       ■  ' 

Gallons 
of  refined 

fuels,  oil 
and  crease 

delivered 

323.272 
269,392 
469 , 242 
391,692 
234,345 
468,951 
352,597 
299,581 
257,045 
462,659 
457.535 
289,082 
289,082 
323,858 
831.140 

337.892 

5 

Expense  in 
cents  per 
fni  le 

7.08< 
9.22 
8.31 
10.14 

9.57 
4.87 
6.73 
11.78 
9.84 
9.01 
6.79 
5.68 
9.48 
8.09 

S 

II 

20,000 
16,000 
12,000 
16,000 

17,000 
15,000 
20,000 
10,000 
14,727 
15,000 
16,728 
12,833 
12,000 
31,495 

'16.342 
14 , 800 

17,700 

17,000 

11.000 

11,000 

12,000 

11,000 

13.500 

25,000 

19,000  . 

13,170  j 

16,916 

19,966 

25,000  1 

20,000 

g 

2 

1 

SI, 416. 21 
1.474.71 

997.30 
1,622.68 

689.63 
1.626.98 

731.05 
1,346.53 
1,177.68 
1,154.57 
1.351.96 
1,136.63 

728.38 
1,137.56 
2,549.20 

£     §3;Sg?3SKS£  =  !S2S;?!gg 

s  iu^iiiiiiUiiiii 

i 

i 

s 

i 

$  ss!ggggggs;$ggP!ssgg 

s  uiiiiiiiiiiiiiU 

395.16 

$372.81 

2.33t 
0.104* 

Sub-total 

Z  §Sgg5SSa£SaK?!SSgg 

844.37 

s  -2 

2 

11 

$5  00 
126.84 

225.00 
97.50 
60.00 
60.00 
67.14 
74.28 
60. 00 

51.72  ; 

65  25 
181.16 
20.00 

25.40 
37.29 
78.78 
28.77 

48.90 
110.04 

3 
!!! 

Licenses 

ggggggg-^gRggg  g 

e  s  5  Si  §•  g  s  ^  g  s  s  s  s  ■  2 

69.73 
25.00 

15.00 
38.00 
15.00 
65.00 

35.00 
20.00 

K 

i  °s 

1 

$65.55 
74.50 
65.69 
141.48 
93.47 
34.38 
118.70 
139.20 
123.10 

50.80 
34.60 
19.38 

40.50 

66.76 
50.00 

80.00 
96.45 

31.79 
40.00 

126.67 
24.73 

128.00 

80.00 

S 
S 

w        o  • 

Repairs 
(parts  aruj 
labor) 

$116.93 
202. 19 

64.33 
273.68 

13.80 
658.05 
125.83 
184.40 

70.21 
121.17 

65.41 
203.81 
131.41 
600.05 

188.75 

137.50 
270.54 
191.50 

45.00 
118.80 

87.33 
113.83 
590.91 

35.00 
78.61 
511.39 
189.06 
167.64 
99.20 
150.00 
155.39 

173.04 

in 

Batteries, 
filters. 

other 
equipment 

$29.77 
16.80 

14.03 
12.88 
13.06 
14.95 
37.73 

9.27 
14.00 

25.00 

^: 

Tires 
and  tubes 

$111.48 
150.00 
125.96 
17.78 

81.14 

137.65 
84.27 

413.21 

74.77 

210.00 
51.43 
225.00 

475.13 

30  00 
30.00 
75.75 
225.07 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
200.00 
219.88 

115.72 

m 

$27.00 
24.00 
31.40 
40.00 
10.00 
18.64 
4.96 

30.00 
53.71 
74.96 
32.85 
23.58 
64.10 
62.50 

33,18 

75.90 
24  00 
50.00 

57.70 
17.40 
21  60 
39.81 
25.00 
23  33 
12  50 
26.02 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
50.00 
28.73 

S 

Gasoline 

?g3SS!;S?gSS2ggS 

iiiiiiiiUimi 

?  2^gggSgSg§SSli?22gg 

i  iiiiiiiiiiiiitiii 

435.18 

Code  number 

1 

d 

lOd  

lOe  

Average 

(15  trucks) 

Ic  

2b  

Kans.  21a  

8a  

8b  

8c  

9a  

10a  

12b  

133   •- 

15a  

ISb   

S.D.  2b  

3a  

Average 

(17  trucks) 

Average 

(32  trucks) 

Expense  per  mile  - 
Expense  per  gallon 

These  costs  appeared  representative  for  the  32  trucks  as  a  grouj);  but 
they  were  not  always  representative  for  any  individual  truck.    Some  had 
no  repairs  or  tire  expenses  in  1950  "but  a  large  amount  in  19^9.  Also, 
gasoline  ,and  oil  consumption  in  a  particular  year  vary  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trucks.    Therefore,  at  least  two  years  operating  costs  are 
needed  to  give  a  picture  of  the  normal  performance  or  operating  costs 
of  an  individual  truck.    Standards  of  7.5  cents  a  mile  driven  and  0.33 
of  a  cent  per  gallon  delivered  are  suggested. 

Both  the  salesmen  who  own  trucks  and  those  driving  trucks  owned  by  the 
cooperatives  should  begin  keeping  a  record  of  the  operating  expenses  of 
their  trucks  and  the  miles  driven.    One  group  of  petroleum  cooperatives 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  which  are  stressing  preventive 
maintenance  of  their  trucks  classify  their  repair  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses under  the  following  headings  to  keep  better  track  of  the  place, 
time,  and  amount  of  repair  costs: 


Chassis 


Motor  

Cooling   

Fuel   _  

Ignition  

Steering 

Drive  assembly  

Wheel  springs  frame.. 

Brakes 

Lighting 

Total   

Cost  per  mile  .... 


--4 


B  -  Body  and  Tank 

Body  and  fenders 
Delivery  equipment 
Tank  and  manifold  - 


0  -  Total  Chassis,  Body  and 
Tank  Repairs  $ 

Cost  per  mile    


D  -  Other  ■ 

Tire  and  tube  costs  $  

Cost  per  mile   

Towing   

Lubrication    

Total    $ 

Cost  per  mile   — 

E  -  Total  Expenses  $  

Total  cost  per  m.ile 


Total   

Cost  per  mile. 


In  view  of  the  amount  invested  in  a  tank  truck  and  the  high  cost  of 
operating  it,  more  accurate  records  on  its  performance  -and  operating 
expenses  appear  worth  while. 


Suggested  Standards  For  Delivery  Costs 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  data  the  following  standards  are  suggested 
for  both  areas: 

1.    Delivery  wages  (salaries  or  net  commissions)  equivalent  to  0.8  of 
a  cent  a  gallon  and  4.5  percent  of  sales,  exclusiVe  of  taxes.    If  a 
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salesman  obtained  the  volume  standards  suggested  for  all  products  he 
■vrould  receive  a  net  wage  of  around  $3? ^00  annually, 

2.  Tank  tnick  operating  expenses  of  7.5  cents  a  mile  and  0.33  of  a 
cent  a  gallon. 

3.  Other  ilelivery  costs  of  0,0?  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

h.  Total  delivery  costs  of  1.2  cents  a  gallon  of  refined  fuels  and  6.75 
percent  sales  o^'  all  products,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

CAUSES  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  DELIVERY  OPERATIONS  AND  COSTS 

Unnj  factors  affect  the  volume  delivered  and  mdles  driven  annually  by 
tank  truck  salesmen.     It  is  impossible  to  segregate  any  one  and  accu- 
rately measure  the  extent  it  influences  delivery  operations  and  effi- 
ciency.   One  high  volume  salesman  may  show  up  strong  in  three  or  four 
ways  and  weak  in  others,  while  another  may  be  strong  and  weak  in  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  factors.    Furthermore ,  the  main  factor  may  often  be  the 
ability  of  the  salesman  which  .is  difficult  to  appraise.    Reliance  for 
evaluation  of  ability  must  be  placed  upon  the  manager  and  then  his  ap- 
praisal will  only  be  relative;  that  is,  in  terms  of  com.parison  with 
other  salesmen  in  the  association  or  in  other  associations  he  has  for- 
merly m;anaged.    Furthonaoro ,  these  factors  are  interrelated  or  over- 
lapping with  two  or  three  often  influencing  another  one. 

Vith  these  limitations  in  mind,  a  number  of  items  are  discussed  and 
data  presented  where  possible  to  indicate  their  influence  on  delivery 
operations  and  ef f iciencj'-.    To  reduce  the  amount  of  analysis  and  to 
bring  out  contrasts,,  salesmen  or  cooperatives  which  rank  high  and  those 
which  rank  low  in  certain  factors  such  as  annual  volumes  were  given 
special  attention  in  some  cases. 

Type  of  Area  Served 

Nature  of  Farming 

Both  wheat  and  general  farming  are  now  largely  performed  with  tractors 
and  motor -driven  equipment,    A  larger  proportion  of  the  motor  fuel  con- 
sumption by  farmers  in  the  wheat  area  is  from  Juno  to  September  while 
in  the  Eastern  area,  more  fuel  is  used  earlier  in  the  spring  for  plant- 
ing small  grain  and  row  crops  and  more  is  also  used  In  the  fall  for 
harvesting  corn,  soybeems,  and  forage.    Furthermore,  in  areas  of  diver- 
sified farming  such,  as  dairying  and  livestock  feeding,  more  motor  -.^'uel 
is  used  in  the  winter  for  grinding  and  hauling  feed,  basiling  manure, 
and  other  farm  work,  and  more  fuel  oil  and  kerosene  for  brooders  and 
water  tank  heating  would  be  used, It  m.ight,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
the  total  volume  of  gasoline  delivered  per  salesm^an  would  be  larger  in 
the  general  farming  area  than  the  wheat  carea,  but  data  in  this  survey 
showed  it  to  be  somewhat  less , 
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The  mnnagers  of  a  few  associations  montionecl  that  one  salesman  had  a 
greater  volume  than  another  because  he  served  a  bettor  farming;  area 
vith  more  bottom  land  and  more  mechanized  equipment.    Another  indicated 
that  the  type  of  farming  in  irrigated  and  upland  sections  influenced 
petroleum  consumption  and  the  performance  of  tank  truck  salesmen. 

Equipment  Using  Petroleum  Products 

The  niimber  of  motor  vehicles,  stationary  and  mounted  engines,  brooders, 
dehydrators,  orchard  heaters,  and  furnaces  and  space  heaters  usin'-  fuel 
oil  which  are  owned  by  farmers  and  city  patrons  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  determining  the  volume  and  travel  of  a  petro- 
leum salesman.    If  there  is  not  a  good  potential  in  his  area  he  cannot 
obtain  a  large  volume  and  efficient  operations.    There  is  often  more 
competition,  however,  where  there  is  a  large  potential,  and  this  influ- 
ences the  volume  which  the  cooperative  salesm.an  may  deliver. 

The  number  of  tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years.    From  19^5  to  1950,  inclusive,  tractors  on  farms  in 
the  six  States,  represented  by  cooperati/es  in  this  study  increased 
36.6  percent;  trucks  increased  58.8  percent;  and  automobiles  increased 
only  1.0  percent.    The  over-all  increase  in  total  motor  vehicles  was 
22.5  percent  (appendix  tables  2,  3.  and  k) , 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  small  increase  in  automobiles  came  from,  the 
change  in  definition  of  farms  which  resulted  in  a  6.2  percent  decrease 
in  number  of  farms  for  the  six  States  from  19^5  to  1950. 

Data  were  not  available  on  other  petroleum-using  equipment  and  on  farm 
furnaces  and  heaters  which  used  fuel  oil,  but  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  recent  years  in  the  nvunber  of  homes  which  heat  with 
fuel  oil. 

In  much  of  the  Western  area  the  potential  number        city  fuel  patrons 
is  much  less  than  in  the  Eo,stern  area  because  the  towns  are  fewer  in 
number  and  smaller.    And  in  Oklahoma,  natural  gas  is  used  for  heating 
extensively.    Also,  the  number  of  other  nonfarra  users  such  as  construc- 
tion companies,  trucking  lines,  and  churches,  vary  among  communities 
served  by  the  cooperatives . 

In  the  Eastern  area  there  was  an  average  of  2,193  tractors  per  county 
which  was  equivalent  to  II5  per  100  farms,  3.6  per  square  mile,  and  1.5 
per  200  acres  of  all  crop  land.    The  number  per  county  varied  with  the 
size  of  the  county  to  some  extent,  but  the  range  was  from  58  to  1^2  per 
100  farms;  from  2.3  to  5.3  per  square  mile;  and  from  I.9  to  2.2  per  200 
acres  of  crop  land  (Table  16). 

There  were  an  average  of  66^1-  trucks  per  county,  or  35  per  100  farms  with 
the  range  from.  22  to  67  per  100  farms.    There  were  2,130  farm  automobiles 
per  county,  or  112  per  100  farms  with  the  range  from  75  to  13 1  per  100 
farms.    Crop  acres  represented  73  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 
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In  the  Westorn  area  there  were  more  tractors  and  trucks  per  farm  but, 
of  course,  less  units  per  square  mile  or  crop  acre.    There  were  1,957 
tractors  per  county  which  was  equivalent  to  132  per  100  farr.s;  2.1  per 
square  mile;  and  1.0  per  200  acres  of  crop  land.    The  range  was  from  65 
to  173  per  100  farms;  from  1.1  to  3.6  per  square  mile;  and  from.  O.5  to 
1.8  per  200  acres  of  crop  land  (Table  16). 

Topography  and  Eoad  Systems 

The  extent  to  which  the  area  is  hilly  and  the  roads  follow  valleys  and 
lack  hard  surfaces  affects  the  size  of  load  which  can  be  hauled,  the 
number  of  trips  to  farms,  and  the  miles  traveled.    Also,  it  affects  the 
operatinn;  expenses  and  life  of  the  trucks  to  some  extent. 

Occasionally  the  annual  miles  driven  by  a  salesman  will  bo  larr-e  because 
he  delivers  in  a  river  area  where  extra  driving  is  required  to  get  to 
bridges  crossing  the  river.    Also,  washed-out  bridges  cause  extra 
mileage. 

The  condition  of  farm  lanes  in  the  winter  and  especially  during  the 
thawing  season  in  the  spring  often  limits  the  size  of  load  which  can 
be  delivered  to  a  farm.    The  location  of  the  storage  tanks  on  the  farm- 
stead was  not  considered  an  important  factor  as  m.ost  trucks  had  hoses 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  them. 

Nature  of  the  Competition 

Both  managers  and  salesmen  as  a  general  rule  reported  strong  competi- 
tion. It  was  difficult  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  competition  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  farm  volume  ,  especially  by  territories  of  indi- 
vidual salesmen.  There  were  different  numbers  of  bulk  plants  and  tank 
trucks  operating  at  the  headquarters  of  each  cooperative,  but  salesmen 
from  companies  in  adjoining  towns  also  cam.e  into  part  of  the  territory 
of  most  cooperative  salesmen. 

Sixty  salesmen  of  cooperatives  indicated  that  a  total  of  300  other 
salesmen  were  competing  for  the  farm  business  in  their  territories. 
This  vras  equivalent  to  five  per  cooperati-e  salesman. 

The  extent  or  keenness  of  competition  affected  the  volume  and  travel  of 
salesmen.    One  m.anager,  for  example,  j.ndicated  considerable  variation 
in  competition  among  the  territories  of  each  of  his  salesmen.    In  som.e 
he  characterized  it  as  rough,  strong,  bad,  or  severe,  and  stated  that 
it  definitely  was  me  of  the  factors  accounting  for  the  smaller  volume 
of  the  cooperative  salesmen  serving  those  areas. 

Na tu re  and  Po li c i e s_of ^  the  Cooperative 

The  effect  of  the  cooperative's  operations  and  its  record  over  the  jrears 
were  also  consid.ered  in  studying  delivery  '-'perations . 
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Type,'  Age,  and  Success 


The  salesman- with  the  largest  volume  and  the  least  miles  driven  per  year 
would  be  expected  to  operate  In  the  older,  stronger,'  and  most  successful 
cooperatives.    Associations  with  a  good  record  of  patronage  refunds,  es- 
pecially if  some  have  hecn  paid  in  cash,  would  likely  have  salesmen  with 
hetter  performance  records  tha.n  those  not  able  to  pay  refunds.  Several 
representatives  of  cooperatives  stated  that  the  large  volumes  of  sales- 
men were  often  duo  t'->  the'  fact  that  the  association  had  proved  itself 
in  handling  petroleum  and  other  supplies,     "Nothing  succeeds  like 
success"  was  applicable. 

Two  managers  stated  that  their  relatively  new  oil  associatipns  had  made 
rapid  progress  because'  a.  successful  elevator  association  in  each  town 
had  been  serving  about  the  same  farmers  for  many  years.    Another  stated 
that  it  did  not  take  a  "salesman"  to  deliver  a  largt;  V'^lume  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  certain  cooperative  whose  members  were  largely  nf  one  nation- 
ality and  very  cooperative  minrlod.     It  only  took  an  "order-filler"  or 
"truck  operator"  beca.use  every  farmer  was  a  mem.bor  and  a  patron  and  either 
placed  his  orders  for  fuel  in  advance  or  had  standing  orders  to  leave 
fuel  when  the  tank  truck  salesman  was  in  his  community. 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  a  salesman  could  build  a  large  xietroleum.  vol- 
ume easier  in  an  elevator -petroleum  association  than  in  one  handling 
only  oil  products,    'The  farmer  could  have  more  liberal  credit  extension 
terms  because  the  association  would  later  have  an  opportunity  to  collect 
the  accounts  when  the  farmers  miirketed  their  grain  through  the  organ- 
ization. .      .  , 

Since  the  associations  included  in  this  study  were  believed  to  be  among 
the  most  successful  in  petroleum  operations,  the  influence  of  t;7pe,  age, 
and  success  was  less  pronounced  than  if  all  types  had  been  represented. 

Operating  Policies 

Various  operating  policies  of  the  associations  which  have  some  effect 
on  the  performance  of  salesmen  are  a.s  follows: 

!•    Loaning,, Farm  St oraf;':e  -  If  an  association  loans  storage  equipment  to 
farmers  the  'salesman  can  deliver  larger  amounts  of  fuel  on  each  trip 
and  reduce  the  number  of  trips  or  miles  required  to  serve  the  farmer. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  salesman  to  place  on  the  farm  sufficient 
storage  so  he  can  operate  on  routes  which  are  covered  at  specific  inter- 
vals.   Furthermore,  it  generally  insures  him  of  the  entire  volume  of  the 
patrons . 

2.    Vgli^e  or  Qu,antity  Disc'.imts  -  If  an  association  gives  volume  or 
quantity  discounts  this  helps  the  salesman  compete  for  the  volume  of  the 
largo  users.'   Also,  it  encourages  farmers  to  buy  larger  farm  storage 
tanks  which  in  turn  helps  the  salesman  to  operate  efficiently. 
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3*    Nonfarm  or  City  and  Station  Business  -  If  the  association  does  not 
restrict  its  business  entirely  to  farmers,  the  salesman  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  increase  his  volume  especially  in  the  winter  time  by  serving 
city  fuel  oil  users.  Also,  he  may  serve  commercial  firms  such  as  truck- 
ing lines  and  stone  quarries,  and  churches,  schools,  service  stations, 
and  stores  and  garages  with  curb  pumps. 

k.    Credit  Policy  -  The  strictness  or  laxness  of  the  credit  policy  of  an 
association  affects  the  volume  of  its  salesmen.  Some  gave  30  days  credit 
while  others  limited  credit  to  only  one  delivery.    Only  about  10  per- 
cent gave  a  discount  of  from  1  to  2  percent  for  cash.    A  few  coopera- 
tives paid  2  percent  on  loan  capital  funds  advanced  to  them  by  patrons. 

5.  Adding  Salesmen  and  Territories  -  A  few  associations  with  one  or 
two  salesmen  were  not  interested  in  adding  territories  or  salesmen  be- 
cause of  problems  in  splitting  up  existing  territories  and  objections 
of  salesmen  in  having  to  build  back  their  volume.    This  resulted  in  the 
present  salesmen  showing  large  volumes  and  commissions,  but  it  was  .not 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  increase  over-all  volume  and  pro- 
vide service  to  a  larger  group  of  farmers. 

6.  Educational  Work  by  Manager  anfl  JDire^^        -  Some  associations  did 
much  more  membership  and  educational  work  than  others.    This  consisted 
of  meetings,  news  letters,  capital  stock  and  patronage  campaigns,  pic- 
nics, round-ups,  neighbor  nights,  personal  discussions,  and  soliciting 
volume  and  membership  work  by  the  manager  and  directors. 

The  W  &  H  Cooperative  Oil  Co.,  Badger,  Iowa,  for  example,  began  some 
annual  round-up  meetings  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  a  distillate 
shortage  to  explain  that  patrons  could  get  fuel  but  that  its  quality 
would  not  be  too  good.    Meetings  were  first  hold  in  February  with  eight 
picked  leaders  at  each  director's  home,  making  a  total  of  nine  meetings. 
Then  each  of  the  eight  men  pounded  doors  of  patrons  for  two  weeks  in 
that  director's  district.    A  chicken  dinner  and  a  bus  trip  to  the 
Coffeyville,  Kans.,  refinery  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  ended 
the  round-up.    As  a  result  of  this  membership  work  by  these  72  "fieldmen" 
at  a  cost  of  $25  each  for  expenses,  the  association 'c  voliome  doubled  from  1 
million  to  2  million  gallons  in  2  years . 

Certainly,  salesmen  who  have  support  of  this  type  should  eventually 
deliver  larger  volumes  and  operate  more  efficiently  than  those  who  have 
to  "go  it  alone. " 

Type  of  Delivery  and  Farm  Storage  Equipment 

Delivery  Equipment 

Tank  Trucks  -  The  57  associations  included  in  this  surA^ey  operated  135 
tank  trucks  on  a  full-time  basis  and  3  on  a  part-time  basis.  Following 
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Table  17.  -  Rated  capacity ,  year  manufactured ,  and  ownership  of  trucks 
operated  by  petroleum  cooperatives ,  1950. 


Item 

Western 

Eastern 

Total 

area 

area 

Ntmtber  reporting 

Rated  capacity 

0 

4 

4 

27 

58 

85 

9 

19 

28 

36 

81 

117 

Year  manufactured 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

n 
i 

A 

4 

1943  

0 

0 

0 

1944  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1946  -  

7 

15 

22 

1947  

5 

11 

16 

8 

8 

16 

9 

30 

39 

1950  

5 

18 

23 

37 

87 

124 

Owner 

2 

3 

5 

4 

54 

58 

23 

34 

57 

29 

91 

120 

24 

33 

57 

38 

97 

135 

0 

3 

3 
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Table  18.  -  Capacity  of  truck  tanks  operated  by  cooperatives ,  number  of 
compartments  in  tanks,  and  previous  and  preferred  capacit ies  of  tanks, 
1950 


Item 


Western 
area 


Eastern 
area 


Total 


Number  reporting 


Capacity  of  tank  in  gallons 


1 

9 

10 

600  -  699  — 

4 

33 

37 

700  -  799  

7 

16 

23 

800  -  899-   -  

14 

24 

38 

900  -  999-  -  

0 

4 

4 

1     AAA             — «  

Q 
O 

1  4 

lo 

21 

34 

f\f\ 

99 

loo 

133 

Number  of  compartments 

o 

1 

1 

2 

4  -  -  -----  

17 

18 

35 

5  -  

13 

40 

53 

6  -  

1 

0 

1 

7   

1 

4 

5 

Total  -  

33 

63 

96 

Previous  capacity  in  gallons 

1 

1 

2 

400  -  499  

2 

7 

9 

500  -  599  

4 

15 

19 

f\(\(\  AQQ    

D 

Q 
O 

700  -  799  

1 

1 

2 

800  -  899  -  -  

3 

2 

5 

900  -  999  -  

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

13 

34 

47 

Preferred  capacity  in  gallons 

3 

13 

16 

800  -  899  -  

11 

31 

42 

900  -  999  

4 

1 

5 

1,000  -  1,099  -  

16 

11 

27 

1 

3 

4 

35 

59 

94 

are  comments  based  on  table  17  with  respect  to  the  age,  capacity,  and 
ownership  of  those  on  which  such  information  was  obtained:: 

1.  More  than  three -fourths  of  the  trucks  in  use  in  both  areas 
in  1950  had  a  rated  capacity  of  1-|  tons;  the  remainder  were  2 
tons. 

2.  Practically  all  of  the  trucks  were  less  than  six  years  old 
with  one-half '  of  them  less  than  three  7/ears  in  age.    Only  seven 
were  manufactured  in  the  period  fr^m  I9U0  to  19^5 ,  inclusive. 

3.  Data  on  120  trucks  indicated  that  approximately  one-half 
wore  owned  by  the  cooperatives  and  one-half  by  the  salesmen, 

Truck_^Tanks  •-  The  size  of  the  tanks  used  on  delivery  trucks  has  gradu- 
ally become  larger  over  the  years  as  roads  imijroved  and  farmers  used 
increased  amounts  of  fuel.     In  1950,  only  10  of  133  tanks,  or  8  percent, 
had  a  capacity  of  less  than  60O  gallons,  whereas  data  on  ^7  of  these 
indicated  that  30  formerly  were  less  than  60O  gallons  in  size  (Table 
18).    Thirty-seven  in  1950  were  in  the  600-gallon  ;Toup,  23  were  in  the 
700-gallon  group,  38  were  in  the  800-gallon  group,  ^i-  were  in  the  9OO- 
gallon  group,  and  21  were  in  the  1,000-gallon  or  more  group  (Table  18), 
Only  two  of  theij.7  tanlia  which  had  been  replaced  wore  formerly  more  than 
800  gallons  in  capacity.    All  truck  tanks  were  owned  by  the  coopera- 
tives. 

A  greater  prox^ortion  of  the  large  tanks  were  in  the  Western  territory 
probably  because  of  the  more  level  topography  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  more  large  farms  that  took  bigger  orders  of  fuel. 

Data  on  9^  salesmen,  indicated  that  31  of  them,  preferred  obtaining  tanks 
holding  1,000  gallons  or  more  when  their  present  ones  had  to  be  rexjlaced, 
and  only  16  indicated  a  preference  for  tanks  with  capacities  of  loss 
than  800  gallons.    Forty-two  preferred  tanks  holding  between  8OO  and 
900  gallons.    The  greatest  proportion  favoring  larger  tanks  was  in  the 
Western  area. 

The  importance  of  the  size  of  truck  tanks  on  the  volume  deli\/erG.d  by 
salesmen  is  difficult  to  measure  because  of  so  many  other  factors,  but 
in  the  Western  area  none  of  the  salesmen  with  tanks  under  80O  gallons 
in  capacity  delivered  as  much  as  400,000  gallons.    Of  the  seven  deliver- 
ing more  than  this  amount,  five  had  tanks  with  capacities  of  1,000  gal- 
lons or  m^ore .    In  the  E^-stern  area  there  was  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  volume  delivered  and  the  size  of  truck  tank  among  the  sales- 
men who  a.elivered  less  than  ^00,000  gallons.    But  of  the  19  who  deliv- 
ered more  than  this  amount  only  7  had  tanks  of  less  than  800-gallons 
capacity  and  12  had  tanks  each  holding  8OO  to  1,050  gallons. 

The  size  of  delivery  equipm.ont  thus  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  amount 
of  fuel  which  a  salesman  can  deliver  in  a  day  or  a  year  and  also  on  the 
number  of  miles  traveled.    With  large  equipment  he  can  deliver  a  given 
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amount  of  fuel  in  loss  time  and  with  less  mileage  because  he  does  net 
have  to  make  so  many  trips  to  the  bulk  plant  for  refilling. 

Unloading?:  Equipment  -  Information  on  13^+  tank  trucks  showed  that  ll6 
were  equipped  with  power  take-off  pumps  and  the  remaining  l8  had  sep- 
arate motors.    Information  was  not  obtained  on  the  capacities  of  the 
pumps,  but  they  generally  ranged  from  20  to  50  gallons  per  minute, 
Pumx^s  were  owned  by  all  cooperatives  except  two  where  they  were  the 
property  of  the  salesmen. 

All  trucks  wer.'  equipped  with  meters  which  were  owned  by  the  associa- 
tions. Only  four  trucks  in  Iowa  and  one  in  Oklahoma  had  dual  sets  of 
unloading  equipment. 

Mechanical  unloading  equipment  has  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of 
salesmen  as  compared  with  the  old  system  of  "bucketing"  fuel.  It  has 
become  a  necessit;/  in  areas  where  many  farm  storage  tanks  are  mounted 
on  overhead  stands. 

Farm  Storage  for  Petroleum  Fuels 

Farmers  in  the  territory  served  by  Consumers  Cooperative  Association 
have  greatly  increased  their  fuel  storage  in  recent  years  both 
because  of  increased  consumption  and  because  of  the  need  for  more 
storage  to  carry  them  thr  -'Ugh  emer/^ency  periods  of  short  supplies. 

Table  19  shows  wide  variations  in  the  capacity  of  storage  on  farms 
within  each  State,    In  general,  farmers  in  the  Eastern  area  iiad  smaller 
storage  than  those  in  the  Western  area.    About  3^  percent  had  less  than 
200  gallons  compared  with  20  percent  in  the  West,  while  only  9^  xjercent 
had  more  than  500  gallons  compared  with  25  percent  for  the  Western 
group.    Detailed  data  were  not  obtained  on  the  amount  of  storage  which 
was  used  for  motor  fuel  and  for  heating  fuel.    No  significant  differ- 
ence showed  up,  however,  in  the  percentage  of  farm.ers  having  various 
amounts  of  storage  for  each  type  amonr^  the  associations  reporting. 
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Table  19.  -  Proportion  of  farm  patrons  with  sped  fied  sizes  of  farm  storage  tanks  for   motor    fuels,    by  States  and 
associations,  1950 


Association  code  number 


Capacity  of  storage  in  gallons 


Under  200 


200-499 


1,000  or  more 


Iowa 
1- 
2- 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6- 
7- 
8- 
9> 
lo- 
ll- 
12- 


South  Dakota 

1  

2  

3-  

7  


Nebraska 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  


Missouri 

1  

2  

3  

4  

S  

6  


Eastern  Kansas 

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

Average- -- 

Western  Kansas 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

12  

13  - 

14  

15  

16  

Ok  1  ahofna 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

Average--- 


Percent  of  storage  equipment 


40 

30 

30 

0 

45 

54 

I 

0 

47 

50 

3 

0 

27 

68 

5 

0 

45 

45 

8 

2 

15 

70 

15 

0 

25 

50 

25 

0 

10 

80 

10 

0 

25 

75 

0 

0 

10 

88 

2 

0 

25 

50 

25 

0 

5 

75 

20 

5 

25 

70 

5 

0 

18 

80 

2 

0 

10 

85 

5 

0 

80 

20 

0 

0 

5 

90 

5 

0 

25 

75 

0 

0 

5 

75 

20 

0 

10 

75 

12 

3 

10 

65 

23 

2 

90 

10 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

90 

10 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

50 

40 

8 

2 

15 

45 

40 

0 

50 

40 

10 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

50 

40 

10 

0 

20 

75 

5 

0 

60 

25 

15 

0 

50 

48 

2 

0 

34.3 

56.1 

9.3 

0.3 

19 

80 

0 

1 

7 

80 

10 

3 

5 

80 

10 

5 

4 

60 

30 

6 

10 

65 

20 

S 

15 

65 

15 

5 

20 

55 

20 

5 

33 

34 

30 

3 

3 

33 

60 

4 

20 

50 

25 

5 

10 

55 

30 

5 

10 

45 

40 

5 

5 

45 

45 

5 

25 

40 

35 

0 

20 

40 

36 

4 

30 

40 

20 

10 

75 

25 

0 

0 

20 

65 

10 

5 

40 

60 

0 

0 

40 

60 

0 

0 

20.5 

53.9 

21.8 

3.8 

Most  tanks  were  above-ground  and  many  were  mounted  on  overhead  stands. 
Information  was  not  obtained  on  tho  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  typos  of  installations.  9/ 

Managers  of  some  associations  believed  that  the  present  storage  on 
farms  was  adequ-^.te,  but  most  of  them  thought  that  many  farmers  still 
needed  larger  storage  equipment.    The  following  were  typical  remtirks 
with  respect  to  this  problem: 

"Many  of  the  farmers  with  drums  should  get  tanks," 

"Those  living  far  out  should  have  larger  storage," 

"Farm  storage  is  generally  adequate  except  at  harvest  time," 

"More  farmers  should  have  300-gallon  tanks/' 

"Lack  of  adequate  storage  means  more  trips  and  larger  delivery 
costs, " 

"Inadequate  storage  in  s^me  cases  reduces  both  service  and 
efficiency," 

"Lack  of  storage  prevents  deliveries  being  m.ade  on  regular  two- 
week  routes .  " 

9/    In  1951  ar  experiment  on  farm  storage  of  gasoline  by  Purdue  Univer- 
sity which  was  sponsored  by  Indiana  Fa.rm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association 
showed  the  following  results:   (l)  Above-ground  storage  wastes  about  6 
gallons  for  each  100  gallons  a  month  from  evaporation  during  the  summ.er 
compared  with  3  gallons  by  underground  storage.    This  represents  an  ad- 
ditional loss  of  $7  in  two  years  which  would  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of 
installing  an  underground  tank.     If  the  fuel  had  been  dr.awn  and  replaced 
frequently,  a  greater  loss  -from  the  outside  type  of  tank  would  have  been 
expected;  and  (2)  -fuel  stored  in  above-grcund  tanks  deteriorates  in  qual- 
ity more  rapidly  than  in  under.ground  tanks  so  that  if  it  is  stored  longer 
than  a  month  it  may  not  be  suit.able  for  tractor  consumption. 

A  similar  study  of  fa„rm  gasoline  storage  in  hot  weather  was  made  in 
195-1  by  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  hired  the  labo- 
ratory of  United  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Alliance,  Ohio, to  conduct  the  ex- 
periments.   Half  of  the  tests  were  made  under  stimulated  farm,  conditions 
in  that  gasoline  was  withdrawn  and  replaced  at  intervals  as  in  farm- 
ing operations. 

The  following  results  were  obtained:     (l)  Undergr .'^und  storage  with 
weighted  vent  and  air-tight  fill  cap  vms  most  efficient  with  evaporation 
only  one  r'orcent;  (2)  Underground  storage  with  open  vent  and  loose  fill 
cap  was  second  with  2.3  percent  evaporation;  (3)  AboA'-e- ground  storage 
tanks  shaded  from  the  sun  showed  evaporation  losses  of  from  3.9  to  11 
percent;  (k)  Above-ground  storage  tanks  not  shaded  showed  losses  of 
13.3  to  19,3  percent;  (5)  Fifty-five  gallon  drums  in  the  sunlight  lost 
23  percent  by  evaporation;  (6)  There  was  no  noticeable  deteri. -ration  in 
the  gasoline  samples  from,  the  underground  storage,  but  '.rasoline  stored 
in  above-ground  shaded  tanks  lost  some  of  its  pep  by  evaporation;  and 
(7)  The  gasoline  in  tanks  unprotected  from  the  sun  showed  an  increase 
of  50  percent  in  gum  content  over  the  shaded  tanks. 
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The  location  of  the  tanks  on  the  farmsteads  was  selclom  mentioned  as  a 
factor  slowing  down  deliveries  since  trucks  were  all  equipped  with  long 
hoses . 

Farrasrs  owned  practically  all  of  the  tanks.     Cooperatives  or  their 
salesmen  loaned  only  a  few.    The  associations  used  several  methods  to 
encourarfo  farmers  to  huy  tanks  or  otherwise  increase  their  storage  ca- 
pacity.   These  were: 

1.  Seiyn;^  tanks__at_co  Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  associations  sold  tanks  at  cost  to  farmers.    About  20  percent  sold 
them  either  at  cost  plus  10  percent,  or  at  cost  plus  a  delivery  or  in- 
stall'^tion  charge.    One  had  a  3  percent  handling  charge.    Ar-^und  20 
percent  of  the  associations,  however,  sold  tanks  at  regular  retail 
prices.    Most  organizations  permitted  farmers  to  pay  for  these  tanks 
later  o\it  of  their  j'rxtronago  refunds. 

2.  Vc^'lume  or  quantity  discounts  wer^e  given_bj  l8_assoc_iations ,  These 
discounts  ranged  from  lj2  cent  a  gallon  on  single  deliveries  or  "drops" 
of  100  gall'-'ns  or  more  to  2  cents  on  deliveries  of  600  gallons  or  more. 

Following  is  a  sumary  of  the  number  of  associations  giving  various 
discounts: 

discounts  for  minimum  Number  c-^f 

f^llons  _pG£__!i^livery  aGsociations 

(Cents)  (Gallons) 

l72  100  "I   2 

1/2  200   :   2 

1/2  250   2 

1/2  300    3 

1/2  kOO  ,  1 

1/2  500    1 

1  200    2 

1  .       300    2 

1  1,000    1 

2  600   1 

Discounts  for  m.inimum 
_  gall'^ns  ixiT  month.  

1     1/2  500   ;   1 

1  1/2       All  over 


1,000 


Two  of  the  associations  required  cash  payment  at  time  of  delivery  be- 
fore discounts  were  given.    The  two  associations  giving  1^  cents  a  gal- 
lon discount  allowed  this  for  the  total  volume  within  one  "month  rather 
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than  for  minimum  deliveries  or  clumps  of  the  amounts  listed.    One  sales- 
man loaned  tanks  on  his  own  account  and  gave  the  farmers  a  discount  of 
1/2  cent  a  gallon  until  the  tanks  were  paid  for. 

3 •    ? ducational  work  was  conducted  among  farmers  on  jt he  advantages  of 
larger  tanks  to  both  the  farmers  and  the  cooperatives  or  saiesmen. 
All  associations  encouraged  farmers  to  obtain  more  fuel  storage  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  trips  to  their  farms.    This  in  turn 
should  lower  delivery  costs  and  result  in  more  savings  for  the  farmers. 
Also,  it  was  pointed  out  that  larger  tanks  would  help  the  farmers  keep 
a  supply  of  fuel  on  hand,  especially  during  periods  of  short  supplies. 

As  mentioned,  practically  none  of  the  associations  loaned  storage  tanks 
to  farmers,  either  on  a  gratis  or  rental  basis.    Several  did  loan  a  few 
55-gallon  drums  in  eastern  Kansas,  and  two  associations  reported  having 
loaned  tanks  but  recently  had  discontinued  this  policy.    Another  in 
that  area  stated  that  about  50  percent  of  the  tanks  on  farm-S  were  loane 
by  the  association.    Several  indicated  that  competitors  either  loaned 
or  rented  a  number  of  tanks  two  or  three  years  ago.    This  caused  con- 
siderable concern,  but  most  of  the  competitors  had  now  discontinued 
this  practice. 

Managers  were  generally  oi:.posed  to  loaning  tanks  to  farmers  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  funds  required  and  the  extra  work  of  delivering, 
installing,  moving,  and  accounting  for  them.    It  was  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  loaning  equipment  w"6'uld  make  it  possible  both  to  increase 
storage  where  it  was  needed  and  to  put  in  the  proper  amount  of  storage 
so  that  deliveries  could  be  made  at  regular  and  less  frequent  inter^/als 
Also,  it  would  insure  that  all  of  the  patron's  fuel  would  be  x^T-irchased 
from  the  association  so  long  as  he  was  using  its  tank. 

It  is  logical  that  the  amount  of  storage  would  influence  the  number  of 
trips  or  deliveries,  the  t3rpe  of  deliver;/  system,  the  capacity  of  truck 
tanks,  and  hence  delivery  costs  per  gallon.    Certainly,  if  some  farmers 
do  not  have  sufficient  storage  to  last  two  weeks,  the  salesmen  cannot 
operate  on  a  regular  two -weeks  route  without  making  extra  trips  to 
their  farms. 

Delivery  and  Other  Practices  of  Salesmen 

Delivery  Systems  Used 

Specific  Territories  Served  -  All  of  the  salesmen  except  those  in  four 
associations  in  the  Eastern  and  two  in  the  Western  area  served  a  spe- 
cific territory.    In  three  cases  where  the  salesmen  did  not  have  sep- 
arate territories  they  were  employed  on  a  salary  basis  and  when  they 
were  not  busy  they  worked  at  the  elevator  of  the  service  station.  In 
the  other  three  cases,  the  commission  salesmen  had  served  the  entire 
territory  for  many  years  and  each  had  his  own  patrons,  although  some 
were  served  by  either  man.    The  managers  of  two  associations,  however, 
stated  that  when  a  change  occurred,  they  favored  designating  a  separate 
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territory  for  each  man.    There  was  little  switching  of  salesmen  from 
one  territory  to  another  on  the  theory  that  each  would  get  a  new  group 
of  farmers  to  become  patrons. 

Deliveries  Made  Mostly  on  Basis  of  Orders  -  All  salesmen  in  the  Western 
area  except  four^and  ail  of  those  in  the  Eastern  area  except  seven, 
made  practically  all  deliveries  on  the  basis  of  calls  or  orders  -•- 
both  telephone  orders  and  standing  orders.    In  the  Western  area  from 
one  to  three  orders  often  made  up  a  load  of  fuel  because  of  the  size 
of  the  farming  operations. 

All  of  the  Western  salesmen  and  three  of  the  Eastern  salesmen  not  oper- 
ating entirely  on  orders  made  part  of  their  deliveries  on  regular  routes 
and  part  in  response  to  orders,  and  four  in  the  East  operated  largely 
on  dailj?-  routes. 

Great  variation  existed  in  the  proportion  of  farmers  who  expected  or 
permitted  the  salesmen  to  leave  fuel  in  their  tanks  when  it  was  needed, 
or  to  keep  their  tanks  full  without  definite  orders.    These  are  re- 
ferred to  as  patrons  with  "standing  orders,"  and  they  ranged  from  10 
to  90  percent  of  the  total  patrons  of  different  salesmen  or  associa- 
tions.   Usually  a  larger  proportion  permitted  this  in  busy  rather  than 
in  slack  seasons  of  f<arm  work. 

Also,  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  patrons  who 
would  let  the  salesman  dispose  of  any  fuel  remaining  in  his  tank  truck 
when  he  was  in  that  area  in  order  that  ho  could  return  empty  to  the 
bulk,  plant.    These  mi'-ht  be  referred  to  as  "dumping  points  or  patrons" 
and  they  also  included  schools,  churches,  and  outlying  service  stations 
or  curb  pumps.    The  number  of  both  t3rpes  of  patrons  influenced^,  the 
methods  of  making  deliveries  and  the  number  of  miles  traveled  in  dis- 
posing of  a  load. 

Of  those  who  telephoned,  or  cain.ed  in  or  personally  left  ord.ers  for 
fuel,  some  exx^ectod  immediate  service , while  others  gave  either  a  half 
day  or  a  full  day's  notice.     Not  a  very  large  proportion  gave  two  or 
more  days  notice  or  asked  that  fuel  be  left  when  the  salesman  was  in 
that  community.    All  of  the  associations  encouraged  farmers  to  give  as 
much  advance  notice  for  fuel  as  possible  so  that  orders  could  be 
grouped  and  routed  in  one  community.    Several  stated  that  the  office 
employees  or  anyone  taking  orders  were  instructed  to  always  find  out 
how  soon  the  patron  needed  fuel.     Some  stated  they  always  asked  if  the 
patron  co\.ild  wait  until  tomorrow  for  his  fuel.    Toll  calls  for  fuel 
were  accepted  by  a  few  Iowa  cooperatives. 

Orders  Usually  Grouped  and  Boutod  -  The  most  common  method  of  making 
deliveries  in  both  areas  was  to  group  and  route  orders  in  one  comraunity 
so  that  a  full  load  of  fuel  could  be  disposed  of  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  travel.    This  required  sufficient  advance  orders  from  a  locality  to 
equal  a  load;  supplemental  xoatrons  located  along  the  way  or  in  the 


locality  o:^  the  orders  whom  the  salesman  knew  could  take  some  fuel; 
or  some  of  the  "d-umping  points"  previously  mentioned. 

A  few  salesmen  used  a  system  that  involved  neither  advance  orders  nor 
scheduled  routes.    They  anticipated  about  when  the  farmers  in  a  certain 
locality  would  be  in  need  of  fuel  and  then  began  deliveries  to  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  or  two  advance  orders  indicated  when  they  should 
start  serving  an  area.    By  mea,ns  of  personal  orders  obtained  when  they 
come  to  the  farm  and  by  standing  orders  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  a 
load  within  a  coimunity.    They  had  somewhat  of      regular  route  in  a 
certain  community  or  locality  but  one  that  was  covered  at  varying  inter- 
vals depending  upon  the  farmers'  needs. 

One- salesman  had  a  visible  Ledger  which  enabled  him  to  see  when  each 
patron  was  last  served  nnd  the  amount  of  fuel  left  at  his  farm. 
Another  with  only  about  7'^  farm  patrons  used  a  large  sales  sheet  on 
which  their  deliveries  were  posted  to  show  what  farmers  bought  fuel 
last  and  the  date. 

Following  are  some  comments  by  managers  and  salesmen  indicating  how 
deliveries  were  made  on  the  basis  of  orders: 

Eastern  Area 

"Our  salesmen  usually  have  enough  orders  for  a  load  before  leaving 
the  plant.    Nearly  all  deliveries  are  on  the  basis  of  calls  and 
salesmen  stop  at  nearby  neighbors  to  dispose  of  any  remaining 
fuel.    About  25  percent  of  the  farmers  permit  us  to  leave  fuel 
in  their  tanks  without  an  order.    Most  of  the  remainder  will 
take  fuel  when  we  stop.     Of  those  calling  in  orders,  about  20 
percent  want  immediate  service,  50  percent  give  us  ore  day's 
notice,  and  30  percent  give  two  day's  notice  or  tell  us  to  leave 
fuel  when  we  are  in  their  neighborhood." 

"I  often  have  enough  orders  for  2  or  3  loads  so  group  and  route 
them  to  keep  travel  at  a  minimum,.     If  I  have  only  orders  for 
part  of  a  load,  I  can  get  rid  of  the  rest  by  stopping  at  other 
farms  en  route  or  in  the  area  of  the  orders." 

"When  I  get  an  order  I  fill  up  and  catch  all  my  regular  customers 
in  that  area.     In  certain  localities  I  know  just  about  where  I 
can  get  rid  of  a  load  any  time.     I  try  to  get  an  understanding 
with  the  big  users  in  each  com^minity  to  fill  their  tanks  at  any 
time.    Farmers  long  distances  from  the  plant  are  not  served 
unless  they  can  be  worked  in  on  a  route." 

"My  customers  are  trained  to  tell  me  when  they  must  have  fuel  when 
they  call  in  an  order.     If  a  large  user  located  farthest  from  the 
plant  has  a  300-gallon  tank  I  often  personally  loan  him  a  110- 
gallon  tank  and  ask  him.  to  call  me  as  soon  as  he  uses  the  300 
gallons  and  starts  on  the  110." 
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"Enough  orders  usually  come  in  every  day  to  deliver  a  full  load 
in  each  locality.    We  often  have  10  to  12  orders  in  the  book." 

"There  are  usually  a  book  full  of  orders  ahead  of  me  as  about  80 
percent  of  my  patrons  call  in  for  fuel.    This  enables  me  to  group 
and  route  them  and  thus  keep  travel  at  a  minimum.    I  always  come 
back  empty." 

"Deliveries  are  all  made  on  orders  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  cooperative  wants  two  days  advance  notice.    Few  farmers  give 
us  permission  to  keep  their  tanks  full  as  they  prefer  to  order." 

"I  try  to  get  to  the  patrons'  farms  before  they  have  to  call  in, 
but  I  have  no  definite  routes  for  each  day  of  the  week.-   I  check 
on  their  needs  from  the  last  deliveries  before  going  into  an 
area.    When  a  patron  calls  in  we  always  ask  him  when  he  needs 
fuel." 

"We  don't  wait  on  orders.    We  keep  track  of  each  man's  use  and 
when  he  will  need  fuel.    We  make  up  a  route  every  two  weeks  on 
gasoline,  although  some  patrons  are   'hit'  every  week  depending 
upon  their  storage.    We  use  school  houses  and  large  farmers  for 
'dumping  stations'  to  got  rid  of  any  fuel  remaining  on  the  truck. 
Every  load  is  a  pay  load.    Only  10  or  15  percent  give  us  permis- 
sion to  keep  their  tanks  full,  but  the  rest  will  take  fuel  when 
we  are  in  their  area,  especially  if  they  are  getting  low." 

"I  have  a  regular  territory  and  go  into  a  community  when  I  think 
the  farmers  are  in  need  of  fuel  and  dispose  of  the  load.  This 
is  about  once  a  week  in  the  busy  season.    In  slack  seasons  deliv- 
eries are  made  mostly  on  the  basis  of  called-in-orders . " 

"I  cover  each  community  about  once  a  week  with  orders  determining 
the  locality.    About  75  percent  of  the  patrons  expect  me  to  leave 
fuel  when  in  their  area.    Our  bookkeeper  always  asks  how  soon 
they  will  need  fuel  when  they  call  in,  and  also  letters  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  give  advance  notice  are  used." 

Western  Area 

"Our  deliveries  are  m.ade  on  orders  which  are  grouped  except  in 
the  case  of  the  large  ones.    Most  farmers  will  let  you  keep  their 
tanks  full  in  the  busy  season,  otherwise  they  give  a  full  day's 
notice." 

"We  generally  wait  for  mail  or  telephone  orders  and  develop  routes 
around  them.    We  always  try  to  deliver  a  full  load  in  an  area. 
Those  patrons  living  farthest  out  are  always  asked  when  they  call 
in  for  fuel  if  they  can  wait  until  tomorrow.    A  few  don't  care 
about  delivery  costs;  they  wait  until  they  are  out  of  fuel  and 
then  want  it  immediately." 
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"We  try  to  accumulate  as  many  orders  as  possible  before  starting 
deliveries.  In  the  busy  season  the  manager  will  call  orders  out 
to  the  truck  operator  when  he  is  in  the  country." 

"We  don't  leave  the  bulk  plant  without  an  order  except  during 
the  busy  season.    Farmers  are  encouraged  to  buy  larger  tanks  by 
giving  them  a  quantity  discount  for  300-gallon  drops." 

"Certain  communities  are  served  every  day.  I  have  a  visible 
ledger  on  each  patron  which  helps  to  determine  those  in  no^jd 
o-r  fuel.     Only  about  30  percent  of  the  ^armors  call  in  their  orders. 

"I  divide  my  territory  into  three  districts  and  try  to  np,ke 
deliveries  every  three  days  during  the  busy  seasons.    In  slack 
seasons,  deliveries  are  made  mostly  on  orders  except  for  rogialar 
fuel  oil  customers." 

"Deliveries  are  made  on  orders  many  of  which  represent  a  half 
load  or  more.    A  number  of  patrons  do  not  want  fuel  left  unless 
someone  is  home.    A  few  large  patrons  are  used  as  'shock 
absorbers'  for  dumping  extra  fuel  remaining  on  the  truck." 

"We  tried  covering  routes  every  other  week  in  areas  which  had 
few  telephones." 

Scheduled  Routes  Used  by  a  Few  Salesmen  -  Only  four  salesmen,  all  in 
the  Eastern  area,  operated  regular  or  scheduled  routes  on  certain  days 
.of  the  week.    Three  stated  that  they  each  had  from  four  to  six  routes. 
Two  covered  them  every  week  during  the  busy  farming  seasons  and  every 
two  weeks  during  the  slack  seasons;  and  one  covered  them  twice  a  week 
in  busy  seasons  and  once  a  week  in  slack  seasons.    Three  other  sales- 
men attempted  to  operate  routes  in  certain  localities  either  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week  or  when  they  knew  that  farmers  were  about  in 
need  of  more  fuel. 

In  the  Western  area  one  salesman  had  one  route  he  covered  every  two 
weeks.    It  had  been  developed  from  one-half  to  four  loads  in  three 
years.    Two  had  som.e  routes  in  the  slack  seasons  only  —  one  of  them 
covered  every  other  week  in  an  area  of  few  telephones.    Another  served 
his  large  patrons  during  the  busy  seasons  on  a.  route  every  Monday 
morning.    Two  salesmen  stated  that  weekly  routes  were  used  for  fuel 
oil  in  the  winter. 

Following  were  comments  by  salesmen  who  operated  on  routes: 

"I  have  five  routes  which  are  covered  on  specified  days  every 
week  in  busy  seasons  and  every  two  weeks  in  slack  seasons.  About 
95  percent  of  the  patrons  permit  me  to  leave  fuel  in  their  tanks 
even  though  they  are  not  at  home." 
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 "I  have_.slx  routes  that  are  covered  once  a  week  in  busy  seasons. 

About  all  of  the  patrons  expect  me  to  keep  their  tanks  full  then, 
but  only  10  percent  agree  to  this  during  slack  seasons," 

"I  have  certain  days  when  certain  localities  are  covered.  Usually 
I  operate  three  routes  in  the  busy  season  and  six  in  the  slack 
season.    About  90  percent  of  the  patrons  permit  me  to  leave  fuel 
in  their  tanks. " 

"About  ^0  percent  of  my  volume  is  delivered  on  four  re.c^ular  roiitos 
of  which  three  are  covered  every  week  and  one  twice  a  week.  Most 
require  one -half  day  to  cover  8.nd  each  has  an  average  of  10 
patrons.    They  know  that  I  will  be  at  their  farm  within  an  hour 
of  the  same  time  each  week  and  they  let  me  fill  their  tanks. 
Most  of  the  orders  come  from  sparsely  settled  areas  and  from 
farmers  with  large  tanks . " 

"ICach  day  I  work  in  a  certain  localit7/  and  try  to  route  the  small 
gasoline  fills  as  much  as  possible.    I  have  five  established 
routes  which  are  covered  weekly.    About  50  percent  of  the  farmers 
want  to  telephone  in  ordfirs  so  I  work  them  in  on  the  routes.  I 
try  to  route  all  fuel  oil  deliveries  except  the  500-gallon 
orders . " 

"I  began  covering  two  routes  a  day  last  year  during  the  slack 
season.    I  generally  made  them  twice  a  week  and  contacted  15  to 
20  m.en  a  day.    It  took  time  to  get  farmers  to  agree  to  my  leaving 
fuel  on  each  of  the  regular  route  days." 

Opinions  of „ the  Eoute  System  -  There  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  scheduled  routes  that  are  covered 
at  regular  intervals.    Several  managers  thought  they  would  result  in 
the  most  efficient  operations  if  they  could  be  used,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  change .    Lack  of  adequate  farm  storage 
and  the  hesitance  of  salesmen  to  change  systems  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal reasons.    Several  managers  thought  routes  would  be  more  helpful 
to  new  salesmen  thian  to  old  ones  because  the  latter  knew  about  where 
they  could  get  rid  of  a  load  of  fuel  any  time  in  a  locality. 

Following  are  some  opinions  expressed  by  both  ra.anagers  and  salesmen 
regarding  regular  routes: 

Eastern  Area 

"Routes  won't  work  here  because  volume  is  too  seasonal.    At  corn 
picking  time  five  or  six  men  ran  out  of  gas  in  the  field  in  the 
evenings  and  all  wanted  gasoline  immediately.    We  got  several 
patrons  from  competitors  who  were  operating  on  a  route  system 
because  they  had  to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  service." 
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"Some  farmers  with  large  tanks  and  little  use  vant  to  call  in 
for  fuel.    With  routes  one  would  have  to  carry  everything  on  his 
truck. " 

"W-j;  tried  the  route  system  and  &;ave  it  up  because  of  the  irregu- 
lar work;  also  some  customers  questioned  whether  the  measure 
was  accurate.    The  order  system  permits  larger  fills  and  dis- 
counts and  this  helps  control  credit.'' 

"Routes  would  work  hetter  if  we  delivered  only  one  fuel." 

'*Routes  would  mean  too  many  small  deliveries." 

"I  tried  regular  routes  on  Tuesday  .and  Fridays,  but  the  voliome 
got  BO  large  I  could  not  keep  on  them, " 

"We  are  opposed  to  routes  because  of  so  jnany  snail  tanks  on 
f  arm.B , " 

"Routes  won't  work  because  a  few  orders  will  break  them.  You 
need  one  truck  for  routes  and  one  for  orders." 


"I  believe  the  route  system  is  best,  but  our  follows  don't  seem- 
to  be  able  to  make  it  work  here . " 

"We  would  like  to  develop  routes  in  new  areas,  but  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  in  old  territories  because  our  salesmen  have  been 
delivering  fuel  there  for  22  years  and  can  always  dispose  of  a 
load  with  a  minimum  amount  of  travel." 

"Routes  would  be  especially  helpful  to  our  salesman  who  lives  in 
another  town.    Last  spring  ho  aDjnost  lost  one  of  his  best  patrons 
because  the  office  could  not  find  him  when  the  patron  was  out  of 
fuel." 

"Routes  help  to  build  volume,  reduce  mileage  and  deli-'-ery  costs, 
and  give  regular  service," 

"The  salesmen  using  routes  deliver  the  most  volume." 

"Routes  are  best  but  it  is  lifficult  for  only  one  salesm^an  in  a 
cooperative  to  stay  on  schedule  because  of  emergency  calls." 

"Routes  are  the  best  system.    Farmers  enjoj  having  you  stop  in 
even  though  they  don't  need  fuel." 

"Routes  are  fine  for  densely  populated  areas  where  farmers  have 
about  the  same  size  storage." 
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"Routes  would  be  the  most  efficient  if  they  really  worked,  hut 
would  take  time  to  get  the  farmers  accustomed  to  them.  Collec- 
tions and  variations  in  size  of  farms  would  be  problems." 

"I  favor  routes  for  new  men,  but  our  quantity  discounts  for  250- 
gallon  drops  might  not  work  so  well." 

Western  Area 

"Routes  are  not  applicable  in  this  area  beco-use  of  so  many  largo 
orders  and  such  heavy  consumption  of  fuel  d\iring  the  busy  season. 

"We  tried  a  route  system  about  a  year  ago,  but  it  did  not  work 
out  well  because  of  differences  in  size  of  farm  storage.    In  the 
winter  the  farmers  don't  want  much  fuel  on  hand,  while  in  the 
summer  they  want  it  immediately." 

"Routes  won't  work  too  well  because  some  patrons  d.on't  want  fuel 
until  they  can  pay  for  it,  while  others  don't  want  to  be  home 
when  you  deliver  fuel  to  avoid  paying  for  it.    Those  with  drioms 
require  delivery  twice  a  week  which  makes  routes  impossible." 

"Routes  would  work  in  the  winter  but  not  in  the  summer.  Roads 
and  weather  would  sometim.es  make  it  impossible  to  keep  on 
schedule. " 

"Our  delivery  men  are  not  good  enough  saleam.en  to  develop  routes. 
Otherwise,  routes  would  be  all  right  in  the  winter  and  could  be 
developed  in  the  sunmier  if  each  farm  had  the  proper  amount  of 
storage . " 

"Deliveries  could  be  made  more  satisfactorily  on  routes  if  trucks 
were  equipped  with  stamping  meters." 

Heed  of  Planning  and  Using  a  System  in  Making  Deliveries  -  In  simimariz 
ing,  it  is  evident  that  if  fuel  is  to  be  delivered  efficiently  the 
deliveries  m.ust  be  made  in  a  systematic  manner.    Either  the  salesman 
must  have  sufficient  advance  orders,  called  in  or  standing,  so  that  he 
can  group  and  route  them  and  dispose  of  a  full  load  of  fuel  in  a  com- 
munity, or  he  must  make  deliveries  on  established  routes  which  are 
covered  at  regula,r  intervals.    A.nj  other  method  will  result  in  extra 
trips  and  mileage  and  in  some  cases  returning  with  extra  fuel. 

In  petroleum  delivery  the  systematic  dispiatching  of  fuel  is  considered 
extremely  important  in  efficiently  getting  fuel  from,  bulk  plants  to 
service  stations.    This  is  even  more  important  in  making  farm,  deliv- 
eries because  of  the  greater  number  of  patrons  served  and  the  types  of 
roads  which  must  be  traveled. 
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Size  and  L-Jcation  of  Territory  Sorved 

The  raildage  travele)d  by  a  salesmn  is  obvlouBly  affected       the  size 
of  area  he  aervea  and  its  lecation  with  respect  to  the  bulk  plant  and 
vhere  he  lives.    The  size  of  his  territory  vill  in  turn  be  determined 
on  how  densely  the  patrons  populate  an  area  o,nd  the  a::i.ount  of  fuel  they 
use. 

If  the  territory  of  a  cooperative  is  circular  and  extends  20  miles  in 
each  direction  from  the  bulk  plant,  one-half  of  its  area  will  bo  within 
Ik.l  miles  of  the  plant.  10 /    But  also,  the  area  of  a  square  territory 
which  extends  20  miles  each  WG,y  from  a  plant  is  1,600  square  miles,  or 
26.6  percent  more  than  the  area  of  a  circular  territory  which  extends 
the  same  distance  from  the  plant. 

Furthermore,  the  size  and  location  of  the  salesman's  territory  may  be 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  the  association  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing new  territories  when  it  apijerirs  there  is  sufficient  potential  to 
add  another  salesman.    The  territory  of  each  will  be  much  smaller  than 
where  the  management  is  content  to  stop  with  two,  three,  or  four  sales- 
men. .Moreover,  if  several  "sa3.esmen  have  to  operate  out  of  a  central 
bulk  plant  they  may  have  more  mileaj;e  than  those  who  operate  from 
branch  or  outlying  bulk  plants . 

The  average  size  of  territory  served  hj  the  Eastern  salesmen  was  332 
square  miles  and  the  median  was  300  miles.     One-fourth  had  less  than 
125  square  miles  and  one -fourth  had  more  than  500  square  miles.    The  . 
average  of  Western  sslesmen  ^ms  590  square  miles  and  the  median  was 
500  miles.    One -fourth  had  less  than  300  miles  and  one -fourth  had  more 
than  700  square  miles.  11 / 


10/    The  area  of  a  circle  varies  with  the  square  of  its  radius.    Pi  x 
E2  -  3.1^16  X  i|-00  =  1,256  square  miles.     One-half  of  this  area  is 
623  and  this  divided  by  3.1^l6  -  200,  of  wldch  the  square  root  is 
1^.1  miles. 


11/    The  average  territory  served  by  a  gro\.;p  .;f  cooperative  salesmen 
in  one  of  the  central  States  in  19^8  was  90  square  miles  or  2|- 
townships.    Cooperatives  in  the  East  generally  serve  a  circular 
arua  about  25  m.iles  each  direction  from  the  central  bulk  plant, 
■  the  area  of  which  would  be  1,96^1-  square  miles.    The  older  ones 
have  as  many  as  four  salesmen  which  means  that  each  serves  a 
territory  averaging  about  k91  square  miles  in  size. 
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The 


numbers 'f-ri thin  various  ranges  were  as  follow; 


Square  miles 


S:. stern  Area 


Won tern  Area 


100  •-  199 

200      299  .. 
300  -  399 
^00  -  599  .. 
600  -  799 
800  -  999 


Less  than  100 


1,000  and  over. 


6 
Ik 
8 
12 
5 
3 
2 
6 


1 

k 

k 
6 
5 
7 
1 

5 


Total 


56 


33 


The  territory  of  the  Wo  stern  salesBen  will  usually  avera.^e  larger  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  salesraen  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  farris 
and  motor  vehicles  and  the  larger  size  of  farms.    It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a  desiro-ble  stan'.'^ard  for  size  of  territory  in 
either  area  l;)eco,use  of  the  factors  already  mentioned  and  the  volume 
and  the  proporti  )n  of  the  potential  business  that  the  salesman  is  get- 
ting.   If  a  cooperative  starts  out  with  two  salesmen  each  would  ha,ve  a 
much  larger  territory  than  would  be  the  case  a  few  years  later  when 
the  association  has  four  salesmen;, 

Some  idea  of  the  area  required  to  obtain  a  given  volume  which  repre- 
sents a  specified  proportion  of  the  ]>otential  in  the  area  may  bo  indi- 
cated by  the  following: 

1.  Farms  in  the  Eastern  o.rea  included  in  this  survey  had  3.6  tractors, 
3.5  autos,  and  1.1  trucks  per  square  mile.    On  the  basis  of  1,100  gal- 
lons of  fuel  used  per  year  per  tractor;  U50  gallons  i)er  car,  and  425 
gallons  per  truck,  a  total  of    5^452  fyallons  would  be  used  per  square 
mile  by  these  motor  vehicles*    If  a  cooperative  salesman  handled  25 
percent  of  this  potential,  he  would  have  to  cover  a  territory  of  aboTit 
163  sqiiaro  miles  to  attain  the  desirable  stan'-iard  of  250,000  gallons 

of  motor  fxxol  per  year.    If  he  handled  33  pf^rcent  he  would  need  3.38 
square  miles. 

2.  Farms  in  the  Western  area,  had  2.1  tractors,  1.6  autos,  and  1.3 
trucks  per  square  mile.    On  the  basis  of  1,500  gallons  used  each  year 
per  tractor,  V75  gallons  per  auto^  and  525  gallons  per  truck,  a  total 
of  4,592  gallons  would  be  used  per  square  mile  by  these  motor  vehicles. 
A  cooperative  salesman  handling  25  percent  of  the  total  would  have  to 
cover  a  territory  of  about  279  square  miles  to  attain  the  suggested 
standard  of  320,000  gallons  of  motor  fue].  f  or  that  area.    If  he  handled 
33  percent  he  would  need  209  square  miles. 
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Emphasis  on  Nonfarm  and  Station  Business 

The  importance  of  city  fuel  oil  and  service  station  business  in  attain- 
ing a  high  total  volume  has  been  indicated  by  data  presented  in  the 
forepart  of  this  report.    The  potential  volume  will  vary  vith  the  gen- 
eral area  and  territory  served  and  whether  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible.    But  if  there  is  a  good  po- 
tential the  amount  which  the  salesman  handles  will  depend  a  j^eat  deal 
upon  his  aggressiveness  in  going  after  it.    More  soliciting  and  edu- 
cational work  may  be  required  among  prospective  city  fuel  oil  patrons 
than  farmers  because  of  city  people's  lack  of  knowledge  of  coopera- 
tives.   In  the  case  of  churches,  schools,  and  highway  departments, 
this  volume  is  often  passed  around  to  vari'-^us  firms  but  the  coopera- 
tive should  obtain  its  proportionate  share , 

Specializing  in  Oil  Proc'cucts  or  Handling  Other  Supplies 

•  Obviously  a  salesman  can  deliver  a  larger  volume  of  petroleum  products 
in  a  year  if  he  does  not  devote  any  time  to  related  automotive  supplies 
and  other  items  such  as  fly  spray  and  paint.    It  would  appear,  h.ow3ver, 
that  most  salesmen  could  devote  some  attention  to  other  supplies  dur- 
ing periods  of  slack  farm  use  of  oil  prodticts.    Those  who  are  not  near 
the  desirable  volume  standvards  in  oil  products  should  have  time  to 
sell  and  deliver  other  supplies.    This  might  also  help  build  their 
petroleum  volurae. 

Soliciting  riew  Patrons 

Not  many  salesmen  or  managers  had  definite  programs  of  soliciting  pro- 
spective patrons  each  week.    Many,  of  course,  talked  with  prospective 
patrons  as  opportunities  arose.    Data  were  not  obtained  on  the  number 
of  persons  solicited  and  the  number  obtained  as  new  patrons.  Some 
salesmen,  managers,  and  directors  participa.ted  with  good  results  in 
membership  and  trade  drives  and  annual  round-up  campaigns  sponsored 
hy  CCA. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  selling  that  "one  has  to  make  calls 
to  get  results."    Some  may  contend  that  selling  should  not  bo  neces- 
sary in  a  cooperative  because  the  members  own  it.    But  man:/  farmers 
do  not  become  members  until  they  have  traded  with  the  cooperative  a 
while;  therefore,  salesmanship  or  soliciting  helps  get  prospects  on 
the  patron  list.    This  does  not  mean  "peddling  gasoline"  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  a  combination  of  selling  the  prospect  on  the  idea  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  cooperative,  on  the  quality  of  products,  and  on  the  serv- 
ices which  he  might  expect.    Several  salesmen  mentioned  that  they 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  discuss  petroleum  pr(5ducts  or  farm,  ma- 
chinery with  a  farmer,  nor  to  help  him.  with  some  item  such  as  putting 
on  a  tractor  wheel  when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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The  value  of  soliciting  is  indicated  by  the  following  results  from  a 
volume  building  campaign  of  calling  on  prospective  patrons  by  coopera- 
tives in  the  Virginias,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  from  Janu- 
ary 21  to  June  30,  in  1950;  1,782  new  patrons  who  used  an  estimated 
3,033,622  gallons  of  fuel  a  year  were  obtained  out  of  ^,835  prospects 
called  on.    This  was  a  37  percent  return  or  more  than  1  out  of  every  3 
solicited.    A  total  of  Qh  mnagers  and  salesmen  participated  which 
meant  an  average  of  58  prospects  called  on  and  21  new  patrons  obtained 
per  man.    The  range  in  contacts  was  from  2  to  271  per  man  and  in  nevr 
patrons  it  was  from  0  to  60  per  man. 

Controlling  Credit 

The  extent  to  which  each  salesman  extends    credit  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  policy  of  the  association  as  determined  by  the  directors  and 
administered  by  the  manager.    The  salesmen,  however,  can  do  much  to 
explain  this  policy  to  patrons  j  to  encourage  the  payment  of  cash  -at 
times  of  delivery;  and  to  collect  accounts  owed  by  patrons. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  associations  gave  discounts  for  cash 
"on-the-barrel-head. "    The  am.ountG  were  usually  2  percent  of  sales  or 
■|  cent  a  gallon.     Several  cooperatives  encouraged  farmers  to  advance 
funds  to  them  for  use  in  paying  for  future  purchases.    They  paid  2 
percent  on  this  loan  capital.    None  added  a  carrying  charge  for  credit 
business. 

It  is  recommended  that  cash  sales  at  tim.e  of  delivery  represent  at 
least  75  percent  of  total  sales  and  that  not  more  than  10  days, of 
credit  sales  be  outstanding  at  a  time,'  This  would  provide  for  some 
accommodation  credit  to  take  care  of  instances  when  no  one  is  at  home 
at  time  of  delivery.  The  goal,  however,  should  be  100  percent  cash. 

Controlling  Shrinkage 

Individual  salesmen  did  not  have  recvords  on  the  shrinkage  of  fuels, 
and  few  associo.tions  kept  shrinkage  data  separate  on  YaiIji  plant  and 
service  station  operations.  Shrinkages  of  138  associations  audited 
by  CCA  in  1950-51  averaged  about  1.75  percent  for  gasoline;  1.5  per- 
cent for  other  refined  fuels;  2.25  FG-t"-£nt  for  lubricating  oil;  and 
k.O  percent  for  grease. 

About  half  of  the  associations  metered  gasoline  from  the  bulk  plants 
but  only  a  few  metered  all  fuels.    It  was  the  practice  among  all  ?.sso~ 
ciatlons,  except  the  larger  ones  with  a  warehouse  or  bulk  plant  man- 
ager, for  the  salesman  to  handle  his  omi  loadings.    Most  salosmion 
carried  m.isde livery  insurance. 

Shrinkage  has  been  at  least  one -half  of  one  percent  higher  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  associations  served  by  CCA  because  of 
temperature  conditions  and  ad justm-ents .     However,  since  these 
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associations  were  interviewed;  CCA  has  "been  supplying  those  in  the 
North  on  a  volumetric  basis  and  those  in  the  South  on  a  temperature 
basis;  hence  their  losses  are  now  reported  to  be  about  the  same. 

On  the  basis  of  data  obtained  on  shrinkage  for  the  associations 
studied,  the  following  maximum  percentage  standards  are  suggested 
for  the  combined  operations  of  the  bulk  plants  and  salesmen  in  both 
areas:     Gasoline,  1.0;  other  refined  fuels,  0.7;  lube  oil,  1.0;  and 
grease,  1.0  percent  of  volume  handled.    The  shrink  incurred  in  the 
actual  operations  of  the  salesmen,  especially  on  oils  and  greases, 
should  be  very  little . 


Attention  To  Safety 

The  importance  of  safety  in  hR-ndling  volatile  fuels  and  in  driving  the 
tank  truck  cannot  be  ovoreinphasized.    The  standard  of  performance,  of 
course,  is  carefulness  and  no  accidents  of  any  type.    This  moans  care- 
fulness in  loading  the  truck  at  the  bulk  plant;  in  unloading  fuel  on 
the  farms;  in  care  and  repair  of  the  truck;  and  in  operation  of  the 
truck  on  highways  and-  farmsteads. 

Personnel  Factors  of  Salesmen 

Ability  and  Characteristics 

Unfortunately  thero  are  little  statistical  data  to  measure  the  ability 
and  characteristics  of  the  salesmen  --  the  most  important  influences 
on  their  performances.    Opinions  or  evaluations  of  general  managers 
were  obtained,  but  these  were  limited  by  their  experience  with  sales- 
men and  by  the  fact  that  they  were  relative;  that  is,  each  salesman 
was  compared  with  others  in  the  same  organization.    Also,  the  writer 
in  interviewing  salesmen  attempted  to  find  out  why  they  had  large  vol- 
umes or  efficient  operations,  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  inter- 
view all  the  salesmen  of  each  cooperative. 

A  salesman  of  the  cooperative  in  Eichm.ond,  Mo.,  who  started  with  a  few 
customers  3i  years  ago  and  now  has  an  annual  volume  of  over  400,000 
gallons  listed  the  following  pointers  for  building  volume: 

1.  Know  people  -  get  acquainted  with  everyone  as  quickly  as 
possible . 

2.  Be  friendly  and  courteous       especially  with  nonpatrons  as 
all  are  prospective  patrons. 

3.  Learn  each  person's  interests  and  talk  his  language  --  "Talk 
coon  dogs  with  a  coon  dog  man." 
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h.    Don't  ar,;;^ie;  the  customer  is  always  right, 

5.  Don't  run  ^^own  compotitors . 

6.  A3.vays  help  the  farmer  vith  some  little  job  when  you  call 
if  he  is  working  on  his  machinery  or  other  equipment . 

7.  Set  your  meter  to  give  patrons  full  measure.    Ask  a  farmer 
to  bring  a  5'-gallon  can  to  you  so  that  you  can  fill  it  to 
test  your  meter. 

Managers  of  the  cooperatives  studied  described  those  salesmen  with 
high  volumes  and  efficient  opera,tions.    They  found  a  good  salesman 


many 

of 

the  following  attributes: 

1 . 

He 

is  honest  a,nd  sincere. 

2. 

He 

is  a  hard  worker. 

3. 

He 

is  more  aggressive  than  the  other  salesmen. 

k. 

-He 

has  more  initiative  than  the  other  salesmen. 

5. 

He  plans  his  work. 

6. 

He 

givus  dexjendable  service  at  all  times. 

7. 

He  is  willing  to  work  long  hours  to  keep  the  farmers 
fuel  during  busy  seasons . 

in 

8. 

He 
be 

understands  the  farmers '  problems  and  always  tries 
helpful. 

to 

9. 

He 

has  a  good  personality. 

10. 

He 

is  courteous . 

11. 

He 

really  knows  his  products. 

12. 

He 

is  a  natural  salesman. 

13. 

He 

enlists  the  help  of  the  manager  and  directors  in  g 

letting 

new  patrons . 


These  were  not  listed  in  any  order  of  importance  but  is  appeared  that 
the  succsss  of  a  salesman  depended  more  upon  his  willin^^jness  to  work 
and  give  dependable  service  than  upon  his  sales  ability  or  the  method 
of  paying  him. 


Experience  and  Tenure 


Salesmen  in  the  Eastern  nrea  had  from  six  laonths  to  2h  years  of  service 
with  the  sarae  cooperative  and  the  median  was  5  years.    About  20  percent 
had  "been  delivering  fuel  less  than  3  years  and  another  20  percent  for 
15  or  more  years .    Those  in  the  Western  area  had  from  six  months  to  19 
years  of  service  with  the  median  only  3  years.    The  number  with  various 
years  of  cooperative  experience  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  years  ^''-^i^XTiAT'^?'         Western  Area 

(Number  of  salesmen) 

12  11 

16  7 

18  0 

8  0 

5  3 
8  0 

Total    6?  21 

Some  salesmen  had  served  the  same  territory  for  several  years,  but  in 
most  cases  they  had  served  various  areas  because  of  revisions  in  terri- 
tories.   Also,  some  had  previous  petroleum  experience  in  the  area  with 
other  oil  companies,  and  a  few  had  worked  for  the  cooperative  in  an- 
other capacity  before  beconinn:  tank  truck  salesmen. 

Those  salesmen  with  considerable  exx^erience  and  length  of  service  in 
the  sane  territory  had  larger  volumes  than  the  newer  or  younger  men. 
It  takes  time  to  establish  the  confidence  of  patrons  and  build  a  rep- 
utation for  service.    For  example^  the  12  high  volume  salesmen  had  an 
average  of  9 .h  years  with  the  cooperative  compared  with  3.7  years  for 
the  12  low  volxime  men.  And  eight  of  19  salesmen  delivering  over  ^00,000 
gallons  of  fuel  annuall;^  had  beer,  employed  from  10  to  22  years  by  the 
same  cooperatives. 

Method  of  Payj.ng 

There  was  considerable  difference  o:^  opinion  as  to  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  paying  s.alesmen  and  its  influence  on  their  performance. 
Strong  arguments  were  advanced  by  advocates  of  both  the  commission  and 
the  salary  systems,  and  by  those  favoring  a  combination  of  both.  Some 
had  changed  from,  salaries  to  comm-issions  while  others  had  m.ade  the 
opposite  change . 

As  mentioned,  about  85  percent  of  the  salesmen  surveyed  in  the  Eastern 
area  were  on  a  commission  basis  while  in  the  Western  area  about  85 
percent  were  on  a  salary  basis.    This  situation  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Eastern  cooperatives  were  separate  oil  asso- 
ciations, while  those  in  the  West  were  elevator-oil  apsociations  who 


Less  than  3 

3  ■-  h.9   

5  "  9.9   

10  -  Ik. 9   

15  -  19.9   

20  -  2i+.9   
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employed  all  personnel  on  a  salary  basis  and  interchanged  them  among  depart 
ments .    Also,  a  few  organizations  in  Kansas  had  changed  from  a  commis- 
•sion  to  a  salary  basis  .years  ago  because  of  unsatisfactory  experiences 
in  controlling  credit  and  gross  margins. 

Most  of  the  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis  preferred  this  system  and  a 
majority  of  those  now  on  salary  indicated  they  would  prefer  receiving 
commissions o    Several  stated  they  favored  a  base  salary  plus  a  bonus  or 
an  incentive  such  as  a  supplementary-  commission. 

Most  m3.nagers  favored  the  pajTuent  plans  now  in  effect,  although  a  few 
would  change  the  basis  or  rates.    The  manager  and  board  of  one  associa- 
tion preferred  commissions  but  wondered  if  the  rates  were  too  high. 

The  principal  ar,gLiments  advon.ced  in  favor  of  the  coaraission  p].an  were: 

1.  It  creates  an  incentive  for  the  salesman  to  continually  increase 
volume.    He  works  harder.    He  doesn't  worl:  by  the  clock  or  by  the  hour, 

2.  Salesmen  get  paid  in  proportion  to  thxir  efforts  and  volume, 

3 .  Since  salesmen  on  a  commission  usually  own  the  truck  it  shifts  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  truck  from  the  cooperative  to  the 
salesman  who  drives  it  every  day. 

h .  It  relieves  the  management  of  the  cooperative  of  credit  problems 
if  the  responsibility  for  collection  and  bad  debts  is  shifted  to  the 
salesmen, 

5.  It  helps  eliminate  some  of  the  Inventory  control  of  shrinkage  prob- 
lems of  the  management  of  the  cooperative  if  tLi   salesman  is  held 
responsible  for  shrinkage  above  an  establiclied  amount. 

6.  It  gives  the  salesman  m.ore  freedom  in  OT)cration  than  if  he  were  on 
a  salary  basis . 

The  xjrincipal  arguments  advanced  against  the  coirimission  basis  and  in 
favor  of  the  salary  or  salary  plus  a  bonup  or  incc-ntive  Tjlan  were: 

1.  The  income  of  the  salesman  on  a  commission  basis  is  too  se,asonal 
e^-pecially  in  the  Western  area  where  volume  is  heo-vy  in  the  spring  o,nd 
summer  and  light  in  the  winter. 

2.  It  often  results  in  the  salesm^an  getting  a  greater  net  inccnno  or 
wage  than  other  employees  in  supply  and  marketing  cooperatives,  and  in 
some  cases  more  pay  than  the  manager  receives.    This  causes  dissatisfac- 
tion among  employees.  . 

3.  It  generalljr  costs  the  cooperative  more  money  than  the  salary  basis. 
Fanners  should  not  have  to  po.y  more  than  tht-  actual  cost  of  delivery 
based  upon  a  good  wage  for  the  salesmen. 
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h.    Tank  truck  salesmen  do  not  need  corrmiissions  for  an  incentive  any 
more  than  a    fieldman,  bookkeeper,  elevator  man,  or  manager.  Any- 
one on  a  salary  who  wants  to  work  will  do  so,  realizing  that  he  will 
get  paid  accordingly. 

5.  Selling  on  a  commission  does  not  coincide  with  the  principle  of 
a  cooperative  organized  "to  purchase  products  for  its  members . "  In 
the  strong  cooperatives  "salesmen"  as  such  are  not  required  --  only 
dependable  "deliveryraen"  to  take  care  of  loyal  patrons  who  are  already 
sold  on  the  cooperative, 

6.  It  generally  does  not  give  the  management  sufficient  control  over 
the  salesmen  to  get  maximum  use  or  efficiency  out  of  them. 

a.  Opposition  arises  to  splitting  up  territories  and  adding 
new  salesmen. 

b.  Opposition  may  arise  toward  developing  better  delivery 
systems  such  as  scheduled  routes . 

c.  It  is  not  possible  to  use  them  in  other  departments  dcar- 
ing  slack  seasons  of  fuel  use. 

d.  Salesmen  may  eventually  feel  that  they  own  routes  and 
attempt  to  sell  them  as  "good  will"  along  with  their 
truck  if  they  leave  the  association. 

e.  Salesmen  will  neglect  those  commodities  which  return 
them  the  least  commissions. 

7.  It  does  not  assure  control  of  credit  or  gross  m.argins.  There 
have  been  cases  where  the  salesman  put  out  more  credit  on  his  own 
account  than  his  resources  warranted  so  the  cooperative  had  to  assume 
it.    Also,  in  periods  of  strong  competition  margins  mo,y  be  reduced  to 
maintain  volum.e  and  commissions. 

8.  It  is  more  difficult  to  adjust  rates  of  comm.ission  on  commodities 
than  the  salaries  of  salesmen.  -  '  ^, 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  criticisms  were  made  against  the  commis- 
sion plan,  it  appeared  that  the  administration  of  it  was  at  fau3-t 
rather  than  the  method  or  plan.    If  a  salesmen's  contract  or  agree- 
ment had  set  forth  conditions  or  policies  under  which  they  were  to 
work,  m.any  of  the  difficulties  would  not  have  arisen.    For  example, 
such  a  contract  could  provide  for  the  annual  review  and  adjustment 
of  rates  of  commissions  as  volume  and  margins  varied;  for  retain- 
ing some  of  the  commission  during  heavy  volume  seasons  for  paym.ent 
during  slack  seasons;  for  adjustments  in  territories  any  time  that 
the  manager  may  determine;  and  for  specific  provisions  regarding 
credit,  margins,  and  shrinkage. 
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One  manager  reported  that  each  time  ho  had  added  a  salesman  and  reduced 
the  territory  of  the  prc/sent  salesmen,  they  had  gone  out  and  huilt-  up 
their  volume  again.    As  a  result  they  had  leop  mileage  and  operating 
expense  and  more  net  commlsRi'^nB  than  hefore.    Another  related  an  inci- 
dent where  he  adjusted  territories  by  cuttin'--  dovn  on  one  around  an  out- 
lying town.     The  salesmen  circulated  a  petition  a.^aini-'t  tlds  and  pro- 
posed forming  a  new  cooperative  at  that  town.    The  association  held 
round-up  meetings  of  members  end  patrons  in  the  area  and  an  a  result 
both  that  salesman  and  the  ad.-joining  one  each  increased  their  volume 
and  their  commissions  by  $1,000  the  ne::t  year  and  the  idea  of  forming 
another  cooperative  was  dropped, 

Tliere  were  some  m..':.nager;j'  and  sale\smen,  however,  who  believed  that  a 
base  salary  might  well  be  supplemented  by  some  sort  of  incentive  payment. 
But  they  questioned  the  type  of  plan  that  should  bu  used.     One  associa- 
tion, for  example,  in  19kQ  and  19^9  paid  the  manager  in  addition  to  }ris 
salary  a  commission  of  l/2  of  1  percent  of  gross  sales  and  the  other 
employees  who  had  been  em.ployed  one  yer-.r  rc;ceived  5  percent  of  the  net 
r'.avlngs  which  was  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  their  salaries.    In  1950, 
both  the  om.ployees  and  manager  received  5  percent  of  the  net  savings 
for  division  among  them.    This  was  not  satisfactory  so  no  incentive 
payment  wa::;  used  in  195 1^  but  the  cooperative  was  considering  giving 
commissions  on  certain  supplies  in  the  fiature. 

As  mentioned,  one  association  paid  its  salesmen  a  base  salary  plus  a 
small  commission  on  all  fuels,  oil,  grease,  and  supplies.  Another 
ipaid  its  employees  7  percent  of  the  net  savings,  which  was  appor- 
tioned among  them  on  the  basis  of  their  salaries.    A  few  gave  small 
lump  sum  Christmas  bonuses.    Another  paid  one  salesman  l/2  cent  a 
gallon  on  all  fuel  sold  in  excess  of  1,500  gallons  a  month  in  addi- 
tion to  a  salary  of  $250  per  m.onth. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  various  m_ethods  of  paying  salesm.en 
because  of  other  factors  af  ^'octing  thc-ir  volume  and  perf  ormnce . 
Present  volumes  delivered  do  not  always  reflect      true  picture  be- 
cause some  salesmen  had  been  on  one  basis  only  a  short  time  and  had 
built  their  volimie  on  another  basis.    Or  the  preaent  salesman  may 
have   inherited  -a  large  volume  from  liis  predecessor. 

On  the  basis  of  the  volum-es  delivered  by  salesmion  in  19^1-9-50,  however, 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  salaried  and  the  commission 
salesmen.    The  average  volume  of  30  commission  men  was  3^7,025  gallons 
and  that  of  2k  salaried  men  was  338,328  gallons.    The  average  delivery 
costs  to  the  association  employing  commission  m.on,  however,  was  l.^l8 
cents  a  gallon,  while  that  of  the  associations  with  salaried  men  was 
1.21  cents  a  gallon.    The  difference  was  due  mainly  to  the  renimera- 
tion  of  the  salesmen  as  tank  truck  exr)enses  of  each  group  of  sales- 
men varied  littlu.    Net  c omissions  (after  expenses)  averaged  $3>55^ 
a  salesm-an,  while  salaries  overaged  onl;;-  $2,600  a  Galesm.an  for  the 
year . 
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These  data  indicate,  as  mentioned  before,  that  other  factors  such  as 
the  ability  or  characteristics  of  the  salesman  and  control  techniques 
.of.  the  association  throu^^h  salosinen's  contracts  are  more  important 
than  tbe  m.ethod  of  pajv'^.ent. 

Training  Programs 

Many  of  the  salesmen  had  received  little  training  except  that  obtained 
from  the  manager  or  older  salesmen  in  the  cooperative,  and  from  field- 
men  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Association,    Some  had  picked  up  pointers 
at  district  or  group  meetings  of  cooperatives  in  the  area  or  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  CCA. 

Several  salesmen  had  attended  the  petroleuifl  schools  sponsored  each 
year  by  CCA  and  all  spoke  very  highly  of  them.     It  was  evident  that 
they  had  a  broader  knowledge  of  delivery  systems,  types  of  equipment, 
business  operations,  and  cooperative  principles  than  those  who  had 
never  attended  such  schools. 

Several  managers  expressed  the'  need  for  a  good  lube  oil  resale  man  to 
work  with  their  salesmen  on  complaints,  booking,  and  selling.  They 
believed  that  CCA  should  either  employ  one  for  a  district  or  help  with 
the  costs  of  employing  one. 

One  salesman,  however,  who  had  experience  with  a  major  company  said 
that  CCA  did  not  provide  as  iriuch  training  for  new  men  as  other  oil 
companies.    He  stated  that  one  company,'-  sends  a  man  out  for  a  week 
with  each  new  tank  truck  salesman. 

It  thus  appeared  that  local  cooperatives  with  the  help  of  their  re- 
gional association  should  devote  more  attention  to  trcaining  programs 
for  salesmen.    They  seemed  to  be  more  in  need  of  training  and  infor- 
mation on  d.elivery  systems  and  salesmanship  or  merchandising  than  on 
the  products  which  they  were  handling.    Perhaps  the  annual  petroleum 
schools  which  CCA  holds  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Coffeyville,  Kans., 
could  be  supplemented  with  one  or  two  schools  on  a  district  or  area 
tasis  each  year  so  that  some  of  the  salesmen  from  a  cooperative  could 
attend  each  time . 

Sales  Contests  and  Other  Incentives 

The  experience  of  most  cooperatives  and  other  business  firms  indi- 
cates that  selling  campaigns  involving  contests  and  awards  increase 
the  volume  of  their  salesmen.    They  stimulate  interest  and  competi- 
tion among  salesmen  within  one  association  and  among  the  entire 
group  in  a  State  or  area. 

The  principal  sales  program,  involved,  booking  orders  for  future  deliv- 
ery of  lubricating  oil  and  grease,  and  it  received  many  favorable  com- 
ments ,    CCA  provided  a  stipulated  bonus  per  gallon  for  those  salesmen 
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who  made  their  quotas  for  future  orders  provided  deliveries  were  made. 
Also,  trips  to  a  cooperative  summer  camp  or  school  at  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
were  awarded  to  those  ha\'-inB;  the  greatest  increase  in  lube  oil  volume 
over  the  previoiis  year,    CCA's  weekly  bulletin  occasionally  gave  recog- 
nition to  those  salesmen  delivering  exceptionally  large  volmes  of  re- 
fined fuels  and  other  products.    No  special  sales  campaigns  involving 
contef=its  and  awards  were  sponsored  such  .?.s  those  used  b;''  certain  other 
regional  association;?  in  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  of  the  larger  associations  were  providing  certain  welfare- 
benefits  to  their  salesmen  to  increase  their  security  or  provide  an 
incentive  for  staying  with  the  association.    These  included  group  life 
insurance,  hospit.-Llizatlon,  and  retirement  contributions  in  programs 
made  available  by  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  in  cooperation 
with  local  associations.    Vacations  were  provided  for  all  salaried 
salesmen  and  sick  leave  on  pay  was  generally  provided  depending  upon 
circumstances,  although  usualljr  no  formal  plans  were  in  effect  because 
of  the  size  of  the  cooperative  and  the  small  number  of  employees. 

CONCLUSIONS  Ai^D  EEC0MM2NDATI0NS 

On. the  basis  of  the  findings  in  this  study,  a  set  of  suggested  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  tank  truck  salesmen  have  been  developed,  a 
number  of  concluaions  and  recommendations  to  improve  delivery  opera- 
tions offered,  and  several  accounting  forms  for  improving  delivery 
operations  suggested . 

Standards  of  Performance 

Tables  showing  ttie  standards  suggested  from  the  findings  in  this  study 
were  presented  on  pages  viii  and  ix  of  this  report  immediately  follow- 
ing the  summary. 

Salesmen  can  compare  their  performances  with  these  tentative  measures 
...  taking  into  consideration  that  their  izidividual  sales  will  vary 
because  of  roads,  density  of  population,  and  various  other  local  con- 
ditions. Also,  these  standards  are  subject  to  revision  as  additional 
data  are  obtained.  Information  on  a  larger  number  of  salesmen  in  the 
Western  area  would  be  desirable . 

In  general,  a  salesman  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  areas  should  de- 
liver about  ij-00,000  gallons  of  refined  fuels  annually.    In  the 
Eastern  area  he  should  serve  about  17^3  farm  patrons;  in  the  Western, 
about  135.    His  total  delivery  coats  should  run  somewhere  around  1.2 
centa  a  gallon  of  fuels  delivered  and  6.75  percent  of  total  sales. 

His  monthly  quotas  will  vary  considerabl;y  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
territories  served  by  CCA.    A  look  at  the  tables  after  the  summary 
shows  this  difference  by  types  of  fuel,  by  months,  and  by  quarters. 
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General  Obseryatlons  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  offered  as  a  guide  to 
salesmen,  local  cooperatives,  and  their  regional  organization  -- 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association: 

1.  Performance  and  efficiency  of  tank  truck  salesmen  vary  widely  among 
the  more  successful  cooperatives  in  the  territory  served  hy  CCA.  This 
suggests  that  many  possibilities  exist  for  much  improvement  in  the  volume 
and  efficiency  of  salesmen  of  all  local  cooperatives.    Also,  a  number  of 
associations  could  add  one  or  more  salesmen.    Volume  of  the  entire  group 
might  be  increased  from  33  to  50  percent  if  a  majority  of  those  now  below 
the  recommended  standards  could  achieve  them.    Such  an  increase  should 
result  in  lower  per  unit  costs  in  both  the  local  associations  and  CCA. 
Since  farm  deliveries  of  petroleum  products  represent    the  major  source 
of  CCA's  volume,  an  intensive  program  for  increasing  and  improving  them 
should  be  adopted. 

2.  Salesmen  who  deliver  larger  volumes  of  petroleum  products  have  little 
time  to  handle  other  supplies.    Many  of  them,  however,  could  sell  and  de- 
liver more  merchandise  such  as  tires,  batteries,  accessories,  fly  spray, 
antifreeze,  and  paint  during  periods  of  seasonal  demand  for  such  items 
and  during  slack  periods  of  farm  consumption  of  refined  fuels. 

3.  Many  salesmen  can  increase  their  annual  volumes  by  selling  more  fuel 
oil  to  city  patrons  and  to  churches  and  schools,  and  motor  fuel  to  serv- 
ice stations,  highway  departments,  and  commercial  firms  such  as  stone 
q.uarrying  and  sand  and  gravel  companies. 

h .      Type  of  farming  did  not  cause  any  difference  in  the  average  volume 
of  fuel  delivered  per  salesman,  but  it  did  cause  a  difference  in  the  type 
of  fuel  delivered  and  the  seasonality  of  the  volume.    There  was  a  steadier 
use  of  fuel  in  the  Eastern  area  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  volume 
consisted  of  fuel  oil  for  heating  purposes.    These  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  monthly  and  annual  quotas  of  fuel  for  sales- 
men. 

5-      The  topography  and  road  systems  should  be  considered  in  evaluating 
the  performance  of  salesmen.    Those  operating  in  hilly  areas  over  roads 
which  follow  valleys  rather  than  section  lines  or  over  unimproved  roads 
cannot  use  as  large  tank  trucks,  and  they  have  more  mileage  per  year  than 
those  operating  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

6.  The  rapid  increase  in  motor  vehicles  (up  23  percent  from  19^5  to 
1950  in  the  area  studied)  should  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  salesmen  and  cooperatives.    Farm  use  of  fuels  probably  increased 
considerably  more  than  this  because  the  increase  in  vehicles  was  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  by  tractors  and  trucks. 

7.  Some  associations  which  have  one  or  two  salesmen  were  not  taking 
advantage  of  their  potential  opportunities  to  serve  farmers.  Practically 
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all  should  have  at  least  two  salesmen  and  certain  others  with  two  or  more 
should  consider  adding  another.    Although  the  present  large  volume  of 
some  salesmen  would  at  first  he  reduced  after  their  territories  were 
reapportioned,  experience  indicates  that  they  would  soon  build  up  their 
sales  again. 

8.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked  trend  toward  the  use  of  larger 
truck  tanks,  about  half  of  those  studied  were  less  than  800  gallons  in 
size.    As  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  these.,  the  management  of  the 
cooperatives  should  acquire  larger  tanks  •■  -  those  with  a  capacity  of  SOO 
gallons  or  more  in  the  Eastern  area  and  with  1,000  gallons  or  more  in 
the  Western  area. 

9.  A  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  farm  storage  is  needed  for  re- 
fined fuels  --  especially  in  the  Eastern  area.    Farmers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  buy  tanks  and  pumps  rather  than  have  the  cooperatives  loan  them 
equipment.    This  is  one  way  members  of  a  cooperative  can  help  improve 
delivery  efficiency  as  well  as  maintain  a  larger  supply  of  fuel  for 
themselves.    Cooperatives,  however,  can  encourage  members  to  increase 
storage  by  selling  tanks  at  or  neai^  cost,  paving  volume  discounts  for 
minimum-sized  drops  or  monthly  purchases;  and  by  conducting  educational 
work  on  the  advantages  of  larger  storage. 

10.  An  insufficient  number  of  salesmen  making  deliveries  on  scheduled 
routes  were  interviewed  to  get  a  good  comparison  between  this  system  and 
that  where  deliveries  are  made  on  the  basis  of  orders.    It  was  evident, 
however,  that  cooperatives  and  their  salesmen  need  to  plan  and  use  a 
definite  system  if  deliveries  are  to  be  made  efficiently.    Either  the 
salesmen  must  have  sufficient  advance  orders,  called  in  or  standing,  so 
that  he  can  group  them  and  dispose  of  a  full  load  in  a  community,  or  he 
must  make  deliveries  on  established  routes  covered  at  regular  intervals. 
Any  other  method  will  result  in  extra  trips  and  mileage,  or  returning 
with  extra  fuel. 

11.  The  size  of  the  territory  served  by  a  salesman  will  depend  upon  the 
fuel  potential  in  the  area  and  the  proportion  of  the  potential  which  he 
can  obtain.    It  appeared  that  in  the.  Eastern  area  he  would  nefed  about 
180  square  miles  if  he  secured  25  percent  of  the  farm  motor  fuel  volume, 
or  90  square  miles  if  he  obtained  half  of  it.    Comparable  figures  for  the 
Western  area  were  280  and  IkO  square  miles,  respectively. 

12.  Cooperatives  need  to  adopt  a  definite  plan  for  soliciting  prospec- 
tive patrons.    They  should  provide  for  calls  by  the  salesmen  and  follow- 
up  work  by  the  managers  and  directors .    Weekly  reports  of  prospects 
called  on,  new  patrons  obtained,  and  estimated  annual  volume  of  new 
patrons  should  be  kept  by  each  salesman. 

13.  Findings  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  ability  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  salesmen  and  the  control  techniques  used  by  the  association 
are  more  important  than  the  method  of  paying  the  salesmen.    Where  they 
are  employed  on  a  commission  basis,  it  seems  advisable  to  use  salesmen's 
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contracts  or  agreements  which  set  forth  conditions  and  policies  under 
which  they  are  to  work.    These  should  provide,  among  other  things,  for 
review  and  adjustment  of  rates  in  relation  to  volume  and  margins;  for 
adjustments  in  territories  hy  the  managers  at  any  time;  and  for  specific 
provisions  regarding  credit,  margins,  and  shrinkage. 

1^ .    Intensive  training  programs  for  salesmen  are  needed  to  help  them 
improve  their  operations  and  attain  the  standards  of  performance  sug- 
gested in  this  report.    CCA  might  supplement  its  annual  petroleum  schools 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  with  one  or  two  district 
schools  each  year  so  that  some  of  the  salesmen  from  each  cooperative 
could  attend  each  time . 

15.  More  sales  contests  and  awards  should  help  improve  the  volume  and 
efficiency  of  salesmen.    Assistance  on  this  would  "be  needed  from  CCA  and 
the  program  should  provide  for  recognition  of  the  best  jobs  in  deliver- 
ing refined  fuels,  lubricating  oil,  grease,  and  miscellaneous  supplies, 
and  for  obtaining  new  patrons  and  members. 

16.  Cooperatives  need  much  better  records  of  the  operations  or  per- 
formance of  each  salesman  and  his  truck.    Both  the  cooperative  and  the 
man  should  know  what  they  are  doing  and  where  progress  is  or  is  not 
being  made.    Also,  the  investment  in  the  tank  truck  Justifies  keeping 
detailed  records  of  its  performance.    The  types  of  records  suggested  and 
some  recommended  forms  are  included  in  the  nezt  section. 

Suggested  Acjsountjyig  Forms 

Few  cooperatives  and  their  salesmen  kept  adequate  records  of  their  de- 
livery operations  and  performance.    The  need  for  more  and  better  data 
has  been  discussed.    Following  are  the  principal  records  and  measures 
or  comparisons  which  should  be  kept  on  each  salesman  and  his  truck: 

1.  Quantities  of  fuels  by  at  least  five  types  of  fuel  (gasoline, 
tractor  fuel,  dlesel  fuel,  kerosene,  .and  distillate  fuel  oil)  plus 
lubricating  oil  and  grease;  and  each  of  these  by  three  types  of  patrons 
purchasing  the  fuel  (farmers,  nonfarmers,  and  service  stations  and 
other  dealers).    Types  of  patrons  can  be  designated  on  the  dally  sales 
journal  with  abbreviations  In  different  colors  and  the  totals  for  each 
compiled  from  it  rather  than  posting  them  in  separate  columns  under 
each  fuel. 

2.  Total  sales  of  petroleum  products  and  of  miscellaneous  supplies. 

3.  Credit  and  cash  sales,  and  amount  collected  on  accounts. 
k.      Shrinkage  in  tiuantities  of  each  product. 

5.  Miles  driven  on  farm  deliveries  and  on  calls  on  prospective  patrons; 
miles  driven  on  city  deliveries  and  calls;  and  total  mileage. 
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6.  Salaries  J  commleslons ,  "bonuses;  and  social  security  or  payroll  taxes 
paid  to  salesmen. 

7.  Operating  expenses  of  the  truck,  including  depreciation  regard- 
less of  who  owns  it. 

8.  Operating  expenses  and  depreciation  of  truck  tanks,  pumps,  and 
meter . 

9.  Other  delivery  costs  of  the  salesmen  such  as  labor  hired. 

10.  Card  index  or  list  of  farmers  hy  townships  or  territory  designating 
patrons  and  showing  number  of  motor  vehicles,  kind  of  home  heating  equip- 
ment, amount  of  farm  storage  and  similar  data.    Also,  a  list  of  city  fuel 
oil  users  and  those  who  are  patrons. 

11.  A  record  of  prospects  called  on,  new  patrons  obtained,  and  approx- 
imate annual  volume  of  new  patrons. 

12.  A  map  showing  farmsteads  and  patrons  in  territory,  and  routes 
covered  each  day  where  routes  are  used. 

13.  Truck  book  showing  data,  kind  of  fuel,  and  quantity  purchased  by 
each  patron,  and  amount  owed  the  cooperative. 

The  various  measures,  ratios,  or  comparisons  which  should  be  made  from 
the  data  obtained  from  these  records  are  Indicated  in  the  tables  on 
suggested  standards  on  pages  viii  and  ix  :In  the  summary  of  thin  report. 

Suggested  forms  for  keeping  certain  records  and  for  making  various 
efficiency  comparisons  follow. 
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FORM  2  -  NUMBER  OF  MILES  DRIVEN  AND  DELIVERIES  AND  CALLS  MADE 
During  Year  Ended  December  31,  195  

Tank  truck  salesman  

Cooperative.^  Address  


Month 

Speedometer 
reading 

No.  of  miles  driven 

No.  of 
deliv- 

made 

No.  of 
other 

made  2 

No.  of 

new 

L  1  ui  la 

obtained 

Beginning 

Ending 

Total 

On  farm 
deliver- 
ies and 
calls 

On  city 
deliv- 
eries^ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

;includes  approximately  miles  driven  per  month  on  personal  business. 

Includes  solicitation,  educational,  and  collection  calls. 


Note:    A  daily  form  should  be  prepared  for  each  month  and  the  totals  transferred  to  this  form. 
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FORM  3  -  TANK  TRUCK  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  195  


Salesman. 


Cooperative. 


Truck  make  and  year. 
Add  ress  


Miles  driven  during  year_ 


Mileage  on  truck  at  end  of  year_ 


A  -  TRUCK  OPE35ATING  EXPENSES 


Month 

Gasol ine 

Oil 

Grease 

Ti  res 

and 
tubes 

Repairs 

Misc.^ 

Total 

Gals. 

Value 

Gals. 

Value 

Jan. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Per  mile  j 

t 

1  * 

t 

t 

1  * 

Mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline  used- 
B  -  TANK,  PUMP,  AND  METER  EXPEJJSES 

 $  


1.  Repairs--- 

2.  Insurance- 

3.  Taxes----- 


4.  Depreciation-- 

5.  Miscellaneous- 

6.  Total  


C  -  TOTAL  TANK  TRXXX.  EXPENSES - 


Miscellaneous  Expenses: 

Licenses  $   Depreciation  $ 

Insurance     Other  


Note:     A  daily  form  should  be  prepared  for  each  month  and  the  totals  transferred  to  this 
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Salesman. 


Coop«rative- 


FORM  1  -  ANALYSIS  OF  DELIVERY  COSTS 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  195  


Truck  make  and  year_ 
  Address. 


Total  gallons  delivered. 


Pay  of  Tank  Truck  Salesman: 

1.  Salary------------  -- 

2.  Bonus  or  incentive  pay  

3 .  Comnissions  earned---  --- 

4.  Truck  maintenance  allowance- 

5.  Total  --- 


Total  mi les  driven. 

Amount 


B.     Social  Security  and  Other  Payroll  Taxes-- 


C.    Tank  Truck  Operating  Expenses 

1.  Gasoline--  Gals.- 

2.  Motor  oil--  Gals.- 

3.  Grease--------  

4.  Tires  and  tubes  

5.  Repairs-----  

Licenses  and  insurance  ■ 

Taxe  s    


6. 
7. 

8.  Depreciation------  ■--  

9.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses----  -- 

10.  Total  -  $ 

Amount  paid  by  cooperative   $ 


D.     Tank,  Pump,  and  Meter  Expenses 


1.  Repairs---  

2.  Insurance-  ----- 

3.  Taxes  

4.  Depreciation------  

5.  Miscellaneous-  

6.  Total   

Amount  paid  by  cooperative- 


Total  Delivery  Costs  -  On  Salary  Basis  

(Total  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D) 

Total  Delivery  Costs  -  On  Commission  Basis- 


Per 
gal Ion 


By  salesman---!. 


By  salesman---$_ 


Per 
mi  le 


(Total  of  A,  B,  and  D.     If  pump  and  meter  are  owned  by  salesman,  exclude  their  expenses  here 
and  include  them  under  G-5) 


Miscellaneous  Expenses  of  Salesmen  on  Commission 

1.  Truck  operating  expenses------  

2.  Extra  labor  hired-    

3.  Shrinkage  charged  to  commissions------------- 

4.  Accounts  receive  charged  to  commissions------ 

5.  Pump,  meter,  and  other  expenses-------------- 

6.  Total     


H.     Net  Income  of  Salesman  From  Commissions- 
(A  minus.  C  and  G) 


FORM  5  -  MONTHLY  VOLUME  AND  MILEAGE  DATA  ON  SALESMEN  FOR  REGIONAL 
WHOLESALE  ASSOCIATIONS  (Double  post  card  form) 


Date:  

Gent leraen: 

Please  send  us  the  volume  of  petroleum  products  delivered  by  each 
of  your  tank  truck  salesmen  for  the  month  indicated  on  the  attached 
card.     Report  gallons   for  all  products  except  grease. 

(Motor  fuel  includes  gasoline,   tractor  fuel,   and  diesel  fuel. 

Heating  fuel  includes  kerosene  and  distillate  fuel  oil. 
Remarks :  


Petroleum  Distribution  Division 
Regional  Cooperative  Association 
City  ,  State  

(Reverse  side  for  address  of  local  cooperative) 


5?fl  1  p<5man 

Month 

Motor  fuel  ( gals.) 

Heating  fuel 

Total  fuel 

To  f  a  rms 

To  others 

Lube  oil 

Grease  ( lbs.  ) 

Miles  to  farms 

Miles  in  city 

Total  miles 

(Reverse  side  for  address  of  Regional 
Cooperative  Association) 
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FORM  6  -  PROSPECTIVE  PATRONS  CALLED  ON  AND  NEW  PATRONS  OBTAINED 

Salesman   Week  ended  

Cooperat i ve__   Address  


Date 

Names  of 
prospects 
called  on 

Estimated 

Remarks 

Annual 
gallonage 

Farm 
storage 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

'1  "ht  I  ^  e  ^  mr 

A  ilur  aUciy 

Fr iday 

Saturday 

Total 

Other  new  patrons  obtained 
Remarks : 
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FORM  7  -  PATRON'S  PURCHASE  RECORD  FOR  USE  IN  TRUCK  BOOK 
During  Year  Ended  December  31,  195  

Name  J   Address   Location  

Tractors  -  kind  and  size  Trucks  Autos 

Heating  equipment   Other  equip.  Crop  acres  farmed  

Annual  needs:    Gaso.  Tractor  fuel  Diesel  fuel  Kero.. 

Dist.  fuel  oil  Total  Lube  oil  Grease  

Peak  2  week' s  needs:     Gaso.  Tractor  fuel  Diesel  Kero.  

Dist.  fuel  oil  Storage  capacity:     Gaso.  Tractor  fuel  

Diesel  Kero.  Dist.  fuel  oil  . 

(Show  gallons  purchased  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Date 

Gasol ine 

Tractor 
fuel 

Diesel 
fuel 

Kero- 
sene 

Dist. 
fuel 
oil 

Lube 
oil 

Grease 
(lbs.) 

T.B.A. 

($) 

Total 
($) 

Reg. 

Prem. 



 ■  

Total 

Note:    One  book  should  be  kept  for  farm  patrons  and  another  for  non-farm  city  patrons. 
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Appendix  table  2.  -  Tractors  on  farms  in  six  States,   1945  and  1950 


State 

Total  number 
of  tractors 

Numbe  r  pe  r 
100  farms 

Numbe  r  pe  r 
square  mile 

Number  per 
200  acres  of 
crop  land 

Jan.  1 
1945 

Apr.  1 

1950 

Percent 
increase 

1945 

1950 

1945 

1950 

1945 

1950 

Missouri  

Nebraska--- 

Kansas  

Oklahoma--- 

Total- 

181 , 049 
76,110 
62.772 
96,203 

116,651 
70,395 

241 ,090 
125,964 

88,991 
127,652 
146,498 

93 , 804 

33.  2 
65.5 
41.8 
32.7 
25.5 
33.3 

87 
31 
92 
86 
83 
43 

119 
55 
134 
119 
111 
66 

3.4 
1.4 
0.9 
1.3 
1.5 
1.2 

4.  5 
2.3 
1.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.7 

1.5 
0.9 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

1.9 
1.3 
0.9 
1.1 
1.0 
1.2 

603, 180 

823,999 

36.6 

64 

94 

1.6 

2.1 

0.9 

1.2 

Appendix  table  3.  -  Trucks  and  automobiles  on  farms    in    six  States,  1945 
and  1950 


Total  number 

Number  per 

Total  number 

of 

Numbe 

r  per 

of 

trucks 

100 

farms 

automobi les 

100 

r  arms 

State 

Per- 

Per- 

1945 

1950 

cent 

1945 

1950 

1945 

1950 

cent 

1945 

1950 

in- 

in- 

crease 

crease 

37,386 

62,612 

67.5 

18 

31 

224,216 

228,541 

1.9 

107 

112 

47 , 225 

77,464 

64.0 

19 

34 

165,243 

162,558 

-1.6 

68 

71 

22,230 

37,796 

70.0 

32 

57 

68,717 

77,319 

12.5 

100 

116 

33 ,  761 

54,398 

61.1 

30 

51 

118,572 

121,220 

2.2 

106 

113 

60 , 908 

89,354 

46.  7 

43 

68 

133,593 

133,966 

0.3 

94 

102 

44,381 

68,895 

55.2 

27 

48 

100,584 

95 , 224 

-5.3 

61 

67 

Total  

245,891 

390,519 

58.8 

26 

44 

810,925 

818,828 

1.0 
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